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PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY. 


Sir Thomas More: or, Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society. By Robert Southey, Esq., Poet 
Laureate, 2 vols., 8vo. Murray. London, 1829. 

(Concluded from p. 290.) 


*Pouiticat Economy, a science of which a 
great deal is talked and written, and little under- 
stood,’ says Mr. Southey, by way of preface to 
some curious speculations, statistical and social, 
of his own, which certainly need not furnish any 
excepticn to the lowness of his above-mentioned 
estimate of the state of economical science. 
Politics, a science of which a great deal is talked 
and written, and nothing understood, by some, at 
least, who talk and write with much effect and 
confidence,—is a sentence with which we feel 
inclined to follow our author’s. By a singular 

erversion of intellect, each of these important 
Caste of study has been pursued on grounds 
and principles, as it were, transposed from the 
other, and has been subjected either to improper 
limitation or extension of its own peculiar pro- 
vince. Political economy, ‘a science which must 
needs be,’ in Lord Bacon’s phrase, ‘ immersed in 
matter,’ which is cognizant of blind material in- 
struments and powers, and of such moral agencies 
alone of which the commonness and coarseness 
come nearest to these in mechanical regularity of 
effect and facility of estimation, is accused by its 
enemies of sordid devotion to those money-getting 
methods and propensities, to which if it did not 
in fact confine itself, it would cease to be a 
separate science ; a fate to which its injudicious 
friends conspire to reduce it, who, with M. Say, 
seem anxious to extend its dominion over the 
whole constitution of society ;—while politics, of 
which the main ressorts must be sought and found, 
if any where, in the moral nature of man, have 
been degraded, as it were, by common consent, 
into ‘ statecraft—the cleverness of an embarrassed 
spendthrift,’*—while the only popular mode of 
discussing them is by supposing state-necessities 
and complex motives, of which those who publish 
them cannot be believed to know any thing, while 
the grand unchanging principles are slurred or 
contemned, which to learn is in the power, and 
is the duty, of all. 

The main ground of the quarrel with the pro- 
moters and encouragers of wealth and ‘luxury,’ 
which is laboured most strenuously by Mr. 
Southey, is such as we should previously have ex- 

cted him to maintain, and is morédver taken up 

”y SO many worthy persons, with such a pious 
uniformity of logic and sentiment, that we do not 
feel ourselves called upon to look with any ex- 
traordinary strictness into the heresy of our au- 
thor. It may be well enough gathered from the 
following question : 

* How is it, said I, that every thing which is con- 
nected with manufactures presents such features of 
unqualified deformity? From the largest of Mam- 
mon’s temples down to the poorest hovel in which his 
helotry are stalled, the edifices have all one character : 
time cannot mellow them ; nature will neither clothe 
nor conceal them ; and they remain always as offensive 
to the eye as to the mind.’ 

Now, without disputing the highly original 
thesis of our author, that a cottage is a more pic- 
turesque object than a cotton-mil!, we would ask 
in what country agricultural industry has flou- 
rished unallied with manufactures and commerce? 
While Florence charged her barks with the pro- 
duce of Egypt or of Hindoostan, her domestic ma- 
nufactures flourished equally, and the fruits of 


* Coleridge’s ‘ Friend,’ 








rural industry, from the fields of her merchant 
princes, found purchasers at the doors of their 
palaces. A Tuscan cottage still attracts the glance 
of the traveller; but interior ease and happiness 
have fled from its walls. Again,is the squalid vice 
of manufacturing towns unbalanced by the scat- 
tered guilt and misery of rural districts? Is crime 
more prevalentin Lancashire or in Westmoreland ? 
or has the swelling tide of pauper immigration 
broken in on us from a land of manufacture or of 
agriculture—Ireland? Is it not there, from the 
good custom of gavel-kind—the long-prevalent 
division and subdivision of the soil—the principle 
that every rood of ground maintain its man—that 
the ripe blessings of a chiefly agricultural and 
surely not excessively luxurious population are 
best realized, and stare us in the face? 

With regard to the political absurdities of Mr. 
Southey, we have, on former occasions, looked 
upon them rather as excrescences from a morbid 
state of the logical part of his mind than as 
positive indications of a deep-seated defect or 
disease in his moral constitution. In this depart- 
ment also, as well as in his views of our produc- 
tive and industrial powers, while there is much 
which we regard as erroneous, there is little (ex- 
cept of what redounds to his honour, or is 
harmless from the height of its extravagance) 
which we can fix on as_ peculiarly .his own, 
or separate from the natural and usual result 
of those circumstances under which the so- 
cial mind of England receives its popular 
bias and direction. On the continent, that 
mighty revolution (which now that its first fer- 
ment has had time to work off, begins to be 
conceived in its true character and effects among 
the starting points of social regencration) has 
effected a grand clearance in the minds of men, 
has swept away the ruinous nests and hiding-holes 
of prejudice, has torn up with a rude but whole- 
some violence the incumbent mass of antiquated 
systems which choked the original springs of in- 
dividual and national energies, and has enabled 
men to throw the light of principle on the history 
and traditions of the past, without trucking for 
the obsolete contents of gothic armouries our 
instruments of modern cultivation and warfare. 
It may be doubted whether our partial and com- 
parative exemption from the homefelt requisi- 
tions of the crisis, be much more than an ade- 
quate set-off for the instruction which has passed 
us by unconscious in our insular remoteness. 
certain antiquarian rust and pedantry adheres to 
all our social speculations and actions, as remote 
from philosophic investigation as it is adverse to 
political improvement; nor are our statesmen 
less embarrassed how to deal with constitutional 
authorities and precedents, than are our authors 
how to draw a single rational deduction out of the 
heap of their unsorted and uumethodised materials. 

We cannot conscientiously seek favour for the 
work before us on the score of super-eminence, in 
order and method, over the popular style of writing 
atthe present day. Nor are we sure that such rare 
qualities would at all have conduced to its accep- 
tance with the general herd of readers; and, when 
we have said that the grave topics which it treats are 
diversified by sallies of colloquial levity and bits of 
antiquarian curiosity and amusement, that its pic- 
turesque descriptions are illustrated by the pencil 
of Westall, and its reasonings rendered attractive 
by those colours of style which Mr. Southey throws 
so happily over all his productions—we think our 
good report will not have been wanting to com- 





mend it to the general reader, A sufficient claim to 
attention from the wore serious student is the na- 
ture and importance of its principal subject ; 
which to introduce and agitate is no mean praise, 
although no single work, and certainly not the 
present, can exhaust it. i 

In some of our former criticisms, the age in 
which we live has been distinguished by the epi- 
thet mechanical, which, we are sorry to hear, has 
hurt the feelings of some among its worshippers, 
It must be evident, that whatever slight inelina- 
tion to asperity may have been detected in the in- 
variably moderate language of our articles, there 
is nothing which can bear the slightest inference of 
insult in the description of our age as the wra of 
improvedand extended Mechanism. The processes 
are obvious which havestamped that special charac- 
ter on the present state of culture in Europe. In 
the period of its first remove from barbarism into 
the iron pens of feudal jurisdiction, the frame of 
society, which had fallen asunder, remained in se~- 
parate masses; and so feeble were all but the im- 
mediate links of feudal connexion, that almost 
the only element of social coherence may be 
said to have been the laws under which the con- 
flict and collision of those isolated masses were 
systematised; and the only general principle of 
government—the organization of material force. 
Thus the spiritual power, like every other, was 
materialized, in order to maintain its place 
amidst the pretensions which admitted of no 
moral arbitrement. But these fleshly manifesta- 
tions of an invisible authority (as Faith, Hope, 
and Charity were embodied in the mysteries) were 
not more useful in an ignorant age, than they 
soon appeared ‘ formal and odious and contempti- 
ble’ in times of more advanced intelligence. The 
predilection of the priesthood for its secular arm, 
long after its warfare should have ceased to be 
carnal, the voluptuous abandonment of some of its 
members and the unforesecing zeal of others in 
the diffusion of that light which was their order's 
worst enemy, all conduced to the decay of a body 
which had outlived its hour of vigour and utility. 
Then came the Reformation with its moral wants 
and energies, its sincerity of persuasions and its 
zeal for demolition. That era, too, has long pas- 
sed away ; and in remodelling states and over- 
throwing dynasties, religious views and impulses 
have yielded to political. The last, or we = 
better say the present wera of social change has 
witnessed zeal unkindled by polemical straws, fa- 
naticism disjoined from all religious belief. The 
distribution of the social powers and benefits, the 
claim of equal franchises and duties and rights, 
are questions which have fairly superseded the 
fanciful distinetions of religious sects, and the 
squabbles about ecclesiastical polity. The first 
period of which we spoke developed the material 
powers, and the second the moral energies, of 
nations. It remains for the present to construct 
that social mechanism which shall harmonise the 
one with the other, and to allot material wealth 
and physical labour as shall best conduce to 
aa well-being. We repeat our thanks to the 
author of the volumes before us for bringing for- 
ward this high argument inapopular form ; and 
we conclude our observations with an extract 
which he has made from Kant’s Idea of an univer- 
sal History. ‘ The highest problem for the hu- 
man species, to the solution of whieh it is irresisti- 
bly urged by natural impulses, is the establishment 
of an universal civil society, founded on the em- 
pire of Political Justice.’ 
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Richelieu, a Tale of France. In3 vols., 2mo. Colburn. 
London, 1829. 


Tuis book reached us too late for a regular 
review. The following extract, which is very 
spirited, has the advantage of being comprehensi- 
ble without any knowledge of the context: 

‘ We must now return to the two worthy personages 
whom we left jogging on towards the Chateau of St. 
Loup, taking them up at the precise place where we 
set them down. 

©“ Bon gré mal gre va le prétre au séné,” grumbled 
the Norman. ‘ Remember, Madame Louise, I take 
you with no good-will: you insist upon going ; so now 
if you meet with any thing disagreeable, it is your own 
fault,—mark that, ma poule.” 

* «© I'm no more afraid of the Devil than yourself,” 
answered Louise pertly ; “‘ and L suppose | shall meet 
with no one worse than he is.” 

*“ You may,” replied the Norman; “ but come on, 
it gets late, and we have no time to spare.” ! 

‘The tone of Marteville was not very eacouraging ; 
but Louise was resolved not to lose sight of her hus- 
band, and, being by nature as bold as a lion, she fol- 
lowed on without fear. True it is that she did not 
know the whole history of the Sorcerer's Grove, or 
perhaps she might have felt some of those imaginery 
terrors from which hardly a bosom in France was alto- 
gether free : although Louise, bred up by Madame de 
Beaumont, whose strong and masculine mind rejected 
most of the errors of that age, had perhaps less of the 
superstition of the day than any other person of her own 
class. 

‘ The first approach to the Sorcerer’s Grove was any 
thing but terrifying. The road, winding gently down. 
the slope of the hill, entered the forest between some 
fine tall trees, which rising out of a tract of scanty 
underwood and open ground, with considerable spaces 
between each of the boughs, afforded plenty of room 
for the rich sun to pour his rays between, and to che- 
quer the green shadows of the wood with intervals of 
golden light. Every here and there, also, the declining 
sunheams caught upon the old knotted trunks, and on 
the angles of the broken ground on either side, enliven- 
ing the scene without taking from its repose; and at 
the bottom of the hill, seen through the arch of boughs 
which canopied the way, appeared a bright mass of 
sunshine, with a glimpse of the sky beyond, where a 
larger open space than ordinary gave free access to the 
day. From this spot, however, the road, eutering the 
deeper part of the wood, took « direction towards the 
oid Chateau of St. Loup ; and here the trees, growing 
closer together, began to shut out the rays ; gloom and 
darkness spread over the path, and the rocks rising up 
into high broken banks on each side, cut off even the 
scanty light which glided between the thick branches 
above. At the same time, the whole scenery assumed 
a wilder and more desolate character, and the windings 
of the road round the base of the hill prevented the eye 
from catching even a glimpse of the prospect beyond. 

* “© What is that?’’ demanded Louise, upon whose 
mind a thousand undefined suspicions were crowding 
fast : ‘‘ What noise is that in the wood ?” 

“« It’s only apivert ,” replied the Norman with a 
grim smile, in the effort of which the scar upon his 
lip drew the corner of his mouth almost into his 
eye. 

«« A pivert!”’ replied Louise : “ No, no, that is not 
the cry of a woodpecker—you are cheating me.” 

«« Well, you will see,” replied Marteville; “ I'll 
make him come out.” So saying, he repeated the same 
peculiar whistle, and then, drawing in his rein, shook 
himself in the saddle, loosened his sword in the sheath, 
and laid his hand on one of his holsters, as a man 
who prepares for an encounter, of the event of which 
he is not quite certain whether it will be for peace 
or war, 

‘His whistle was again returned, and a moment 
after the form of a man was seen protruding itself 
through the trees that crowned the high bank under 
which they stood. His rusty iron morion, his still rustier 
cuirass, his weather-beaten countenance and dingy ap- 
parel, formed altogether an appearance so similar to 
the trunks of the trees amongst which he stood, that he 
would have been scarcely distinguishable, had it not 
been for the effort to push his way through the lower 
branches, the rustling of which, and a few falling stones 
forced over the edge of the rock at his approach, drew 
the eye more particularly to the spot where he appeared. 
In his hand he carried a firelock, which, by a natural 
impulse, was pointed at the Norman the moment he 





perceived a doublet of blue velvet—as the fowling- 
piece of a sportsman is instinctively carried to his 
shoulder, on the rising of a partridge or a grouse. But 
Monsieur Marteville was prepared for all such circum- 
stances, and drawing the pistol which hung at his 
saddle-bow, and which, if one might judge by length, 
would carry a mile at least, he pointed directly towards 
the rusty gentleman above described, crying out, ‘‘ Eh 
bien Tami! Eh bien! Do you shoot your friends like 
woodcocks ? or have you forgotten me ?”’ 

* ** Nom de Dieu !” cried the man above : ‘‘ Je vous en 
demande mille pardons, et mille, Monsieur le Capitaine. 
I'll come down to you directly. Christi! I had nearly 
given youa ball! But I'll come down!” 

* While the robber was putting this promise in execu- 
tion, Marteville whispered a few words of consolation 
to Louise bidding her not be afraid, that they were 
Sort honnetes gens, tres aimables to their friends, et ce- 
tera ; but seeing that these words produced no effect, 
and that the unfortunate girl, beginning to comprehend 
the nature of his character, had burst into tears of 
bitter regret, he muttered a curse or two, not loud, but 
deep ; and without any farther effort to allay her fears, 
sat whistling on his horse, till the robber, half sliding, 
half running, managed to descend from the eminence 
on which he had first appeared. 

* € Eh bien, Callot,” said Monsieur Marteville to his 
former companion ; ‘‘ how goes it with the troop ?”’ 

* « But badly,” replied Callot : ‘*‘ What with one de- 
vilry or another, we have but half a dozen left.” 

* * And where is Pierrepont Le Blanc ?”” demanded 
the Norman : ‘‘ Could not he keep you together ?” 

* “ Oh! we have sent him to the kingdom of moles,” 
answered the robber, twisting his face into a most hor 
rible grin. ‘‘ First he quarrelled with one, and then 
he quarrelled with another ; and then, as he was cap- 
tain, and had the purse, he bethought him of taking 
himself off with all the treasure. But we caught bim 
on the road ; and so, as I have said, we sent the bue- 
caneer on an embassy to the kingdom of moles. After 
that, there were two of us shot near Epernay, by a 
party of the guard; and then six more went to see 
what could be gathered upon the road to Perpignan, 
and one was taken and hanged at Troyes ; so that there 
are but myself and five others of the old band left. 

@ a a * * * * 


‘The two sides of the hill next to the village of 
Mesnil, and the ridge of rising ground on which it 
was situated, sloped eesily into the valleys around, 
and were covered with a rich and glowing vegetation ; 
but on the northern as well as the western side, which 
the Norman and his companions now approached, the 
rock offered a very different character, and one, in- 
deed, extremely rare in that part of the country. 

* Wherever the eye turned, nothing presented itself 
but flat surfaces of cold grey stone, with the deep 
markings of the rifts and hollows which separated 
them from each other, Occasionally, indeed, a patch 
of thin vegetable earth, accumulating on any point 
that offered the means of support, yielded a slight 
gleam of verdure, so pure in hue, and so limited in 
extent, that it seemed alone to rival the lichens and 
stains of the rocks around, and to serve but as a 
mockery of the naked crag that bore it. Here and 
there too, a black antique pine, fixing its sturdy roots 
in the bleakest pinnacles, would be seen to start 
boldly out, as if to brave the tempests, that, sweeping 
over the oaks in the forest below, spent their full fury 
on its more ambitious head. The principal objects, 
however, that attracted attention, were the multitude 
of deep fissures and hollows which presented them- 
selves at every point, and the immense blocks of stone 
which, scattered about round the base of the rock, of- 
fered plentiful means of concealment to any one who 
might there seek to batHe a pursuer. 


‘ Turning, as we have said, round the base of one 
these large masses, the robber uttered three loud 
whistles, to give notice that it was a friend approached; 
and immediately after, from a cavern, the mouth of 
which was concealed in one of the fissures above- 
mentioned, came forth two figures, whose wild ap- 
parel corresponded very well with that of their coin- 
panion, 

* Quitting the ecstasies of the Gros St. Nicolas at 
meeting once more with his friend, and the formalities 
of his introduction to Louise, we shall only say that, 
according to the request of the Norman, one of the free- 
booters led the way up a circular staircase in the rock, 
which soon brought them into the open air, through a 
small arch entering upon the court of the old castle. 
Here Marteville, having marked all the peculiar turns 
which they had taken with the accuracy which his 





former life had taught, bade good day to their guide, 
promising to rejoin the party below by the time the 
venison was roasted; and, finding that more than an 
hour of daylight yet remained, he proceeded with Louise 
to explore the remains of the chateau. 

‘ The little attentions he had lately paid, had greatly 
conciliated his fair lady; and, though still somewhat 
disposed to pout, she suffered him to explain his views 
with a tolerable degree of placability. ‘* You must 
know, ma charmante Louise,” said he, “ that there is a 
tremendous plot going on against the Government ; 
and that Monsieur de Chavigni has intrusted me to 
discover it. You heard what Callot said, concerning 
a treaty with Spain. Now I have always understood, 
that when these secret treaties are formed, a copy is 
deposited in some uninhabited place for greater se- 
curity. You see, I have traced Fontrailles to this 
castle, and it is evident that here he met the other con- 
spirators : now where, then, can they have secreted 
the treaty but somewhere about here ? So now, Louise, 
help me to find this paper, if it is to be found ; and 
then we will soon quit these men, of whom you seem 
so much afraid, and go and live like princes on the 
fortune that Chavigni has promised.” 

‘ To this long speech of her husband, which he ac- 
companied with sundry little caresses, Louise replied, 
in a tone still half sulky, that she was ready to seek 
the paper, but that she did not see how they could find 
it, with nothing to guide them in the search. But, 
nevertheless, when they did seriously begin their per- 
quisitions, she displayed all that sagacity in discover- 
ing a secret which women instinctively possess. Of 
course, the first place to which they particularly di- 
rected their inquiries was the chamber in which, ac- 
cording to the account of Callot, the meeting of the 
conspirators had been held. 

* * * * * * * 

* «* Pardie !’’ cried the Norman, after having hunted 

for some time in vain: “it is not here, that is cer- 


tain! 

* * Yes, it is!” said Louise, very quietly continuing 
to beat time on the table; it is in this very room.” 

** Nom de Dieu! where is it then?” cried Mon- 
sieur Marteville. 

‘It is here, in the inside of this hollow piece of 
wood,” answered Louise, tapping the table with her 
knuckles, which produced that sort of empty echoing 
sound that evinced it was not so solid as it appeared. 

‘The Norman now approached ; and, soon convincing 
himself that Louise was right, he took her in his arms 
and gave ber a kiss that made the ruin echo. The 
next thing was to get into the drawer, or whatsoever 
it was, that occupied the interior of the table ; but, 
this not proving very easy, the impatient Norman set 
it upright upon one end, and drawing his sword, soon 
contrived to cleave it through the middle ; when, to 
the delight of the eyes that looked upon it, appeared a 
large cavity neatly wrought in the wood, containing a 
packet of vellum folded, and sealed at all corners in 
blue and yellow wax, with neat pieces of floss-silk to 
keep it all together. The Norman could have eaten 
it up; and Lonise, with a degree of impatient curio- 
sity peculiarly her own, was already fingering one of 
the seals, about to break it open, when Marteville 
stopped her with a tremendous oath. ‘* What are 
you going to do ?’’ cried he: ‘* you know little what it 
is to pry into State secrets. If you had opened that 
seal, instead of having perhaps a reward of twenty 
thousand crowns, we should hoth have been sent to 
the Bastille for the rest of our lives.” Louise dropped 
the packet in dismay; and the Norman continued, 
** Did you never hear of the Abbé de Langy, who, hap- 
pening to be left by Monsieur de Richelieu in his 
private cabinct only for five minutes, with some State 
papers on the table, was sent to the Bastille for twelve 
years, merely for fear he had read them? No, no; 
this must go to Monsieur Chavigni without so much as 
cracking the wax.” 

*** Could not we just look in at the end?” de- 
manded Louise, looking wistfully at the packet, which 
her husband had now picked up. But upon this he 
put a decided negative ; and having now. succeeded to 
his heart’s content, the burly Norman, in the exu- 
berance of his joy, began singing and capering till the 
old pile both echoed and shook with his gigantic 
gambols. ‘* Ma Louise,” cried he at length, ‘‘ vous 
etes fatiguée. Je vais vous porter ;"” and catching her 
up in his arms, notwithstanding all remonstrances, he 
carried her like a feather into the court-yard, through 
the narrow arch, and threading all the intricacies of the 
vaults with the same sagacious facility with which a 
ferret glides through the windings of a warren, he 
bore her safely in triumph into the salle & manger of 
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the honourable fraternity below. This was not the 
mode of progression which Louise most admired, nor 
was she very much gratified at being exhibited to her 
husband’s old friends in so ungraceful an attitude ; and 
the consequences, of course, were, that she would wil- 
lingly have torn his eyes out had she dared. 

“However, Monsieur Callot, Le Gros St. Nicolas, 
and others, applied themselves successfully to soothe 
her ruffled spirits ; and the venison being ready, and 
a long table laid, each person drew forth their knife, 
and soon committedinfinite havoc on the plump haunch 
which was placed before them. The wine succeeded, 
and then that water of life which very often ends in 
death. All was hilarity and mirth, song, jest, and 
langhter. Gradually, one barrier after another fell, 
as cup succeeded cup. Each one told his own story, 
without regard to the rest; each one sang his own 
song ; each one cracked his own joke. Louise had re- 
tired to a settle by the side of the fire, but still mingled 
in the conversation, when it could be called such ; and 
Monsieur Callot, somewhat full of wine, and a good 
deal smitten with her charms, plied her with assiduities 
rather more, perhaps, than was necessary. In the 
mean time, the Gros St. Nicolas, running over with 
brandy and good spirits, kept jesting the Norman upon 
some passages of his former life, which might as well 
have been passed over and forgotten. ‘‘ Madame !” 
cried he at length, turning round towards Louise, with 
an overflowing goblet in his hand, and his broad face 
full of glee, ‘‘I have the honour of drinking to your 
health, as the fifth spouse of our good friend Monsieur 
de Marteville ; and let me assure you, that of the three 
that are living and the two that are dead, you are the 
most beautiful beyond compare |” 

‘Up started Louise in an agony of indignation, and 
forth she poured upon the Gros St. Nicholas a torrent 
of vituperation for jesting upon such a subject. But 
on his part he only shrugged his shoulders, and de- 
clared he did not jest at all. ‘* Mon Dieu,” said he, 
**it is very unreasonable to suppose that Monsieur 
Marteville, who is as big as five men, should be con- 
tented with one wife. Besides, it is trés agreable to 
have a wife in every province ; | always do so myself.” 

*The thunder of Louise’s ire, now increased in a 
seven-fold degree, was turned instantly upon her dearly 
beloved husband. Her eyes flashed, and her cheek 
flamed, and approaching him, where he sat laughing 
at the whole business, she demanded that he should 
exculpate himself from this charge of pentigamy, with 
atone and manner that made the Norman, who had 
drunk quite enough, laugh still more. With an un- 
heard-of exertion of self-command, Louise kept her 
fingers from his face; but she burst forth into re- 
proaches so bitter and stinging, that Marteville’s mirth 
was soon converted into rage, and he looked at her 
with a glance which would quickly have taught those 
who knew him well not to urge him farther. But 
Louise went on, and wound up by declaring, that she 
would live with him no longer—that she would quit 
him that very moment, and finding her way to Mon- 
sieur Chavigni, would tell him all—adding, that she 
would soon send the Guard to ferret out that nest of 
ruffians, and that she hoped to see him hanging at the 
head of them. With this expression of her intentions, 
Louise darted out of the vault; but the Norman, who, 
speechless with rage, had sat listening to her with his 
teeth clenched, and his nether lip quivering with sup- 
pressed passion, started suddenly up, cast the settle 
from him with such force that it was dashed to pieces 
against the wall, and strode after her with the awiul 
cloud of determined wrath settled upon his brow. 

‘ The mirth of the robbers, who knew the ungovern- 
able nature of their companion’s passions, was now 
over, and each looked in the face of the other with 
silent expectation. After a space, there was the mur- 
mur of angry voices heard for a moment at the farther 
end of the passage ; then a loud piercing shriek rang 
through the vault; and then all was silence. A mo- 
mentary sensation of horror ran through the bosoms of 
even the ferocious men whose habits rendered them fa- 
miliar with almost every species of bloodshed. But 
this was new and strange amongst them, and they 
waited the return of the Norman with feelings near 
akin to awe.’—Vol. iii., pp. 120—144. 





WALTER SCOTT’S SOIREES IN PARIS. 


Walter Scott's Soirées in Paris, Collected and Publishea 
by M. P. E. Jacob, Bibliophilist, Member of all the 
Academies, §c. 8vo., pp. 401. Paris, 1829. 


Sucu is the title of a new work which is just 
now fashionable in Paris, and is written with 
smartness and originality. The author, who is a 





young man already favourably known as the 
editor of ‘ The Mercury of the 19th century,’ is 
disguised under the name of a venerable Biblio- 
maniac. We have not yet read half of this charm- 
ing volume ; but we venture to say that the histo- 
rical scenes it contains are not unworthy of the 
distinguished name it bears. These sketches ex- 
plain many obscure points of history, and are at 
the same time highly instructive and amusing. 
Instead of making an analysis of the whole book, 
we shall translate one of the tales, doing our best 
to preserve in English the naiveté of the original 
style, and that crude diction by which the licen- 
tious morals of the 15th century are so well de- 
scribed,—without, however, giving any cause of 
offence to the chastest mind. 

* Printing. 

‘The 15th century was the age of discoveries and in- 
ventions, and gave rise, one after another, to oil-paint- 
ing, copper-engraving, the compass, and printing. 

* John Fust, or Faust according to some historians, 
when living at Haarlem with Laurent Coster, who, 
since 1420, had printed with blocks of graven wood, 
appropriated this wonderful secret, and fled to Mayence, 
with the characters, which he bad abstracted during 
Christmas. In this city he went into partnership with 
his son-in-law, Peter Scheffer, and John Guttemberg, 
a rich citizen of Strasburg, with the view of perfect- 
ing the method of Laurent Coster. They cast the first 
metal types ; and, after unheard-of efforts and labours 
carried almost to danger, they achieved an impression 
of the Bible, exactly according with the manuscript. 
The great letters and miniatures were gilt and painted 
by hand. Then these associates swore together to re- 
veal to none an invention which was to enrich them ; 
and, that they might not waken curiosity, they sold 
but a small number of copies in Mayence, which were 
passed off as manuscripts. Jobn Faust betook himself 
to Paris, hoping that there he should get much money 
by his Bibles. A Bible, well written and coloured, 
fetched about 500 golden crowns. John Faust had 
arrived two days past in the place of his destination, 
with his mysterious stock of books. He had taken 
a small house in the city of three stories and with a 
pointed roof. He gave himself out as solely a writer 
seeking work, and, under this pretext, obtained pur- 
chasers for his books, without, however, availing him- 
self of an index to the saintly, or even of the public 
crier. For the rest, his purse was but thinly lined in 
the meanwhile. 

‘ John Faust was passing a little hefore ten, towards 
the meeting of the roads of La Grande and La Petite 
Triumverie, near the Well of Love, so called because 
Agnes Hellebri, a lady of the Court of Philip Augus- 
tus, threw herself into it in amorous despair. He 
perceived a female veiled ; and, his heartbeing prompted 
to follow her graceful and engaging progress, he al- 
lowed himself to go where his heart went. As he ap- 
proached her, sti!l walking, she heard the sound of his 
breath and of his feet, turned round, lifted up her veil, 
and, understanding his errand, with her finger on her 
mouth, smiled most bewitchingly. 

‘ ** Sir” said she, to Faust, who listened motionless, 
“ this is about the time appointed by our statutes, and 
Iam now going to my clapier, which is in the 
Rue Champfieuri, very commodious, very alluring, 
well perfumed. Wont you go with me?” 

*** Oh, yes!” replied the German, enchanted with 
her looks and voice. 

‘ But he timely observed the lady’s golden cincture, 
and her peaked bonnet, to which he saw attached the 
arms of the Roi des Ribauds, who, by royal ordon- 
nance, was chief and grand Justicier of women of easy 
virtue. Their arms were a head of the god Priapus ; 
and I believe it afforded an ample revenue to this King 
of the Ribauds, persons specially attached to the service 
of the Court. John Faust grew pale, and shame sum- 
moned him to stop, while love, on the contrary, en- 
treated him to do nothing of the kfhd. However, like 
a good Christian as he was, he did not reckon without 
his conscience. 

** It is told me, by our Lady, that thou art an 
amorous woman by calling; which could not be 
guessed from thy fresh and not vermillioned colour, 
thy apparently firm bosom, and those costly ornaments, 
which we see usually worn by ladies of high rank. 
Thine eyes, all flaming, have made my breast a true 
Troy, besieged and burning—” 

‘ “ T have no leisure to hear these pretty things : my 
affairs require me elsewhere. Decide, without more 
delay, what you want with me. If not, don’t cross 
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my path again ; and, if some day there should come to 
you from heaven or from hell a wish to see me again, 
bear in mind the name of Annette, called Bras d’or.”’ 

** Thave sworn to my patron saint, that I would 
never enter a brothel ; but why should not you come to 
my house ?” 

* ** Well-a-day ! good Sir, do you incur so gaily the 
fine, to which, in my case, would be added remon- 
strance, and perhaps more? I would if I could. It is 
forbidden to us to receive men any where but in our 
clapicrs, and also to men to receive us at their 
own dwellings. Are you so strangely ignorant of our 
customs ?” 

* “ Certainly, yes ; these are things unknown in Ger- 
many, whence | am newly come. Nevertheless, go 
with me, thou shalt have no reason to repent of it; and 
by that means I shall evade my oath touching places 
of perdition !”’ 

* Annette did not require any longer pressing; and, 
allured by the promise of a liberal reward, she followed 
John Faust to his domicile, to the great astonishment 
of the people of Paris, which had seldom witnessed 
such sorties from the ten streets consecrated to the ex- 
ercise of their privileges. She was, indeed, so beauti- 
ful, and so well clad, that every body envied the lot of 
her companion. On their way, she related to Faust 
how, on the entry of Louis XI. into Paris, in 1461, 
she was chosen, by M. the Prevost of the Merchants, 
to enact a nakedsyren at the Porte du Ponceau, and 
how she sang motets which were great favourites at 
court. Then she enumerated the friends she had had, 
closing the list with Faust himself, who was, undoubt- 
edly, pleased with his companion ; for he kept her till 
evening, treated her liberally, and sent her away with 
a present far beyond the usual price of her favours. 

* ** My darling,” said he, kissing her on the mouth, 
**] thank my good angel who made me meet with 
thee: friendship should not cease so soon; a begin- 
ning supposes anend. We must meet again.” 

***Oh! the precious books !” rejoined Annette at 
the sight of the Bibles covered with white parchment 
and gold; ‘*the King himself has not as many in 
his library, in the large tower of the Louvre.” 

‘ Take this book,” said Faust, presenting one of them 
to her, ‘* take it in remembrance of Jesus Christ and of 
me. Itis very profitable reading, and will redeem } 
know not how many sins. Besides, it is entirely the 
work of my own hands. The King himself has not, 
I swear to thee, a copy of this wonderful writing.” 

** Then your calling is that of a writer?” 

** Even so. Adieu! this manuscript will procur: 
thee large sums, with which to buy necklaces, rings, 
and earrings in abundance ; but show it to every comer, 
be he gentleman, soldier, or priest, and tell each one, 
that 1, John Faust, of Mayence, now in Paris, sell 
similar ones, ata price that will scarcely pay for the 
vellum.” 

* « By the holy women of the Rue Froidmentel ! it 
shall bedone for you. My friend, Father Maillard, who, 
for every good sermon, French or Latin, has ten large 
tournois of silver, adds to his livelihood by making 
books, which he does with a singular address ; but two 
years would not suffice him to adorn one so richly as 
this, and I could never get from his hand even a missal 
with the image of my patroness, Madame St. Anne.” 

‘ Annette carried the bible to her house, and sat up 
part of the night to examine the coloured vignettes 
and arabesques which she found in it: however, she 
could not read. Day come, as it struck ten, she went 
to her clapier in the Rue Champfleuri, not forgetting 
the book, which she already esteemed as a treasure. 
She sat down in her chamber, which was richly per- 
fumed, upon a mat, turning over the leaves of the pre- 
cious volume, that she might wait without ennui the 
arrival of some itching Carmelite or friar grey. Olivier 
Maillard appeared. 

‘He was a fat short man, well furnished with 
shoulders, muscle, and the rest. His face large and 
thick, his cheeks round and ruddy, his eyes small and 
lively, his mouth naturally smiling; all about him was 
characteristic of the disciple of St. Francis, accustomed 
to en ll the good things of the earth,and not the less 
that thé’rules of his order interdicted them. His gown, 
his sandals, and his hempen girdle, made up, in some 
sort, the indispensable complement of his jolly phy- 
siognomy. 

* «* By my frock !” cried he, hastily opening the door, 
without Annette raising her head at the noise he made ; 
is this a day of fasting and penitence, that ] see no 
cookery a-foot? My bowels, by God and devil, are 
striking the dinner hour.” 

‘* Olivier!” said Annette, without replying to his gas- 
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tronomic lamentations, ‘‘ see what a wonderful book 
I've got |” 

*** Oh hi!”’ replied the father, fixing a covetous and 
admiring eye on the Bible, as it lay open on the floor ; 
** tell me, Annette, who made thee this royal present ? 
Might it happen to be Seigneur Villon, the poet, who 
has abstracted it from the library of my Lord the 
King, or rather from that of the fathers of St. Victor ? 
I would give a great deal to be as good a writer as the 
man who made that copy of the Bible.” 


* Annette then related to him, at full length, the oc- 
currences of the day before, during which the Francis- 
can, planting his spectacles across his huge nose, con- 
templated the volume, page by page, and gave vent to 
his surprise in exclamations like the following ; ‘‘ That 
would certainly fetch a great price!’ When the cour- 
tesan had finished her story, he closed the book, and, 
after a moment's reflection, said : 


‘ ¢ By the beard of a Capuchin ! this stranger is either . 


a devil or a conjuror, if not a downright fool. Never 
was a book of such inestimable value made a clear gift. 
The fellow’s no writer ; for a work like this could not 
be done in a day, but would require years.” 

*** The man, to my thinking, is cleverer than you, 
and not so idle; for he has commissioned me to pub- 
lish through the city that he had a number of similar 
books to sell to the first customer who should come to 
buy them, purse in hand. The price, I believe, does not 
exceed sixty crowns.”’ 

* « By the cut of my cowl! this is some rascally re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, and I'll have him hung forth- 
with. Besides, if by magic or sorcery he comes by 
this rare work, the immense injury he is doing the 
writers of our city, requires that he should be sent 
out of it: the law will do it, if need be.” 


* ** Art thou so very glad to grieve me, by molesting 
so honest a man?” 

*“ Pshaw! but let us trade together; to-morrow, 
which is Quasimodo Sunday, I shall deliver a sermon 
at St. Thomas-du-Louvre, before the Court. I have 
an appointment with a profound bibliophilist. Nowthen, 
consent to part with this book, useless to thee who 
never readest; I will instantly count thee out 500 
crowns, the contents of my pocket.” 

* «© Done, compeer : let’s see the colour of your gold.” 


‘ Olivier Maillard quickly produced the promised sum, 
and, without giving a moment to love, carried off his 
bible, as Potelin did his cloth, and set otf to Master 
Jean de la Pierre, Prior of the Sorbonne, whom he 
knew to be very curious in manuscripts. So he 
spread his before the astonished eyes of the doctor, 
extolling it to the skies; and a sale was instantly 
effected for a considerable sum, to the satisfaction of 
both.” 

‘ “ Now,” said Maillard, having deposited the money 
in his vest ; ‘‘ how would it please you, my lord, to 
gain a hundred times the interest of your cash?” 

* ** How?” replied the Prior, puzzled by this attractive 
proposition ; ‘‘ hast thou the Philosopher’s Stone ?” 

‘ «© Be it stone or aught else, I know the art of mak- 
ing gold, by buying for little and selling for much. 
How? Not by lands, rents, and houses, but by books 
in well-shaped writing; Bibles in all points like this 
one, by my girdle!” 

‘Tis a capital trade; in this hey-day of devotion 
doth the very least copy cost as much as a reliquary, 
nay even more. Therefore, get me as many as you 
like, at a low price, awd I'll not pay for them in indul- 
gences.”” 

* Olivier Maillard, without being willing to give any 
indication of the source whence his Bibles were to be 
derived, agreed with Jean de la Pierre to share between 
them the profits of the transaction, for which the weal- 
thy Prior consented to furnish the needful. 

* “ The God of the Jews assist thee, my son,” said 
he, laughing, to Maillard. ‘‘ Give letters of credit on me 
to thy phantasy. I will be thy bail. Nevertheless, 
don’t turn away thy mother-church in forgetfulness of 
her ; and, though now become merchant for our greater 
wealth, preach to the people as before.” 

‘“* The quartan-ague seize me, if ever Father Mail- 
lard hold his tongue, till voice and breath fail him 
To-morrow, at St. Thomas-du-Louvre, about noon, | 
shall hold forth full christianly on holy things, enli- 
vened by lies and conceits. By the bye, ’tis time to be 
thinking of the sermon. Adieu, command me, Mon- 
sieur my treasurer.” 

‘ The Franciscan, following the directions of Annette, 
had no difficulty in finding out the Bible-man. John 
Faust was employed in ranging his volumes, the num- 
ber of which did not exceed two hundred ; the remem- 





brance of the fair courtesan still pursuing him amid 
the cares of his business. Maillard stood motionless 
and silent at the door; the sight of so many mauu- 
scripts had struck him with astonishment. 

* «« My master,” said he, at length, “ nothing is talked 
of in Paris but Bibles, which you sell at loss; doubt- 
less to merit Paradise in the next world e 

‘ « Sir,” interrupted Faust, ‘‘ then you have been 
mnisinformed ; as you suppose, I have no great profit in 
this enterprise ; but it is false that I lose a single 
farthing by it. As to being a better Christian than 
my neighbours, I never dreamt of such a thing ; and 
far be it from me to mix up heaven with my merchan- 
dise. I have spoken.” 

‘ “ Evil tongues pierce like a hedge-hog, and thrice 
happy he whom they have not reached! But to busi- 
ness ; the price of each of your Bibles ?” 

* “ Sixty crowns.” 

* « Sixty!” cried Maillard, scarcely suppressing a 
manifestation of surprise and doubt; ‘‘ are you the 
maker of these books ?” 

* * What is that to you ? 
doubt.” 

* “God's head! Am I not a writer as well as you, 
and an expert judge of these matters? I laughed in my 
sleeve at my own strange demand ; for I have a notion 
of the time it takes to rule, write, and illuminate a 
single volume.” 

* “ Nevertheless, learned Sir, at Mayence, from 
whence I came the other day, I can at will and with little 
trouble produce a thousand Bibles of the kind, and that 
in six months.” 

* ** By the soul of St. Francis! art thou not a sor- 
cerer, who speakest thus unadvisedly ? ” 

© Sorcerer ! I know not who I am talking to, if I be. 
But wherefore all these questions ? Find some one else 
to answer them, if he can; I have no Jeisure to use 
time, words, or spittle in doing it.” | 

* “T see how it is, and I pronounce you a damned sor- 
cerer,—a heretic, and liable to be burnt in good human 
justice. Therefore of two things make your election.” 

‘ « By the three kings of Cologne ! will you treat me 
magisterially ; you, of whom I know only the habit ? 
I am ready to hear you, however.” 

*** You must either deliver up for ready money all 
those Bibles, the work of Satan, and quit this place, 
without a word being heard of you, for a hundred 
leagues off, or prepare yourself for a violent charge in 
the Parliament as a worshipper of the devil and a con- 
jurer, concluding with public pillory or with the stake 
on the Place de Gréve.”’ 

‘ “ Many thanks for the choice, master ; I have heard 
too much of it with my two ears. Take yourself off ; 
and let us remain at peace, if you trust me.” 

* “ Most willingly ; but hand me the manuscripts and 
come not back. Otherwise, | obtest all the saints, male 
and female, in Paradise, I will accuse you in the Court 
of Le Grand Chatelet, and your master, the devil will 
not save you from burning. Don’t you already smell 
the fire ?”’ 

‘«* Pugh! fair Sir, your threats do not concern me ; 
and my spotless innocence will preserve me from you 
and all other evil men. J will sell my books to others ; 
I will stay in Paris ; and, if I go home alive and against 
my will, I will say many a paternoster for the purpose 
of increasing the wrath of Heaven against you, my fine 
father!” 

‘ “ John Faust, don’t think of it by halves: yes or no 
will decide thy happiness or misery ; from what may 
happen, I wash my hands beforehand !” 

‘No! come, up, thou foxy friar, up and begone ! 
and do what thou wilt, or rather what thou canst! 
Let us be honest enemies ; and, before buying books an-- 
other time, spare at least the seller who is not in the 
temple.” 

‘Olivier did not wait for John Faust to throw him 
into the street by door or window. He cast a furious 
look upon the printer, and went out with a blustering 
medley of oaths gnd imprecations. Thence, wholly 
occupied with thoughts of vengeance, he ran to Jean de 
la Pierre’s, to whom he related the unfortunate issue of 
his expedition, and then brought a complaint before 
the Parliament against the German sorcerer. The news 
of the arrival of the unknown bookseller was spread 
through Paris, and the purchasers of Bibles presented 
themselves in such great numbers as to cause a scar- 
city of specie. The thing was attributed to miracle 
and magic. 

‘The next day the crowd were pressing into the 
church of St. Thomas-du-Louvre, to hear the sermon 
of Father Maillard. The Court was not present as he 
had hoped ; but his hearers, many of whom came from 
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far, attested the fame of the preacher. They were for 
the most part artisans, monks, and women of the 
town. Annetie distinguished herself by the richness 
and good taste of her dress, and especially by the ex- 
ceeding height of her head-dress, which, according to 
the fashion of the time, somewhat resembled that worn 
by the Cauchoises now-a-days. Her eyes travelled 
with those of the congregation to the pulpit, where 
Father Maillard appeared with hands crossed upon hig 
breast. A profound silence succeeded ‘to the flattering 
hum which was raised at the sight of the holy man. 
The sermon began, and during its delivery Annette did 
not once take her eyes off the preacher. He had 
chosen for his text a verse from the Gospel according 
to St. Luke: ‘‘ Jesus said unto him, what is thy name ? 
And he said unto him, my name is Legion ; for many 
devils had entered into this man.” He repeated this 
verse in Latin ; and the tenour of his discourse was 
half serious, half burlesque. After having finished his 
picture of hell, painted in the most dreadful colours, 
Olivier Maillard gave in his own fashion a most scan- 
dalous account of the Bible-seller, John Faust, who 
at the very instant bad just sold a hundred copies to 
a chorister of Notre Dame, for the moderate sum of 
sixty crowns each. Olivier uttered so many lies, sea- 
soned with pleasantries, oaths, and ribaldry, that the 
indignation of his hearers was roused against the un- 
happy printer, who knew nothing about it. But, if he 
had by chance been there, the furions mob would have 
stoned him without warning. ‘‘ When is the execution 
of the German’sorcerer ?” asked every one, as they came 
out from the sermon, 

* Meanwhile, the public accusation of the preacher 
made so much noise, that the Parliament of Paris ap- 
pointed the cause for trial, in order to satisfy the popular 
clamour, which denounced John Faust of Mayence as 
an impious person in league with the devil. Olivier 
Maillard was subpeenaed, and his deposition determined 
the judges to pursue the cause. Warrants were given 
for the arrest of Faust, and for instituting a search in 
his house. 

* Annette was slumbering in her clapier about four 
o'clock, when in came Maillard, overflowing with de- 
light. After the business proper to the place, which 
was briefer than the friar wished it, he cried out, right 
Catholicly, ‘‘ Sure enough, Messire the seller of Bibles 
is by this time in the hands of the police.’ 

* ** What’s that you say ?’’ asked Annette, with a 
trembling voice. 

* “ Nothing, except that our Lords of the Parliament 
wish, without delay, to imprison our master John 
Faust, until, on the conclusion of his trial, he shall go 
through earthly flames, to burn in those flames where 
are weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” 

‘ ** Wretch ! have you the heart to rejoice over the 
ills of your neighbour? But it is surely impossible. 
Who told you this sad news ?” 

** No one; I have just taken my oath in evidence 
against him.” 

* Poor man! and he will be taken to prison without 
any sorcerer appearing for his escape. If he be guilty— 
but no, so generous a host can have done nothing 
wrong—Olivier, wilt thou not taste my wine, which 
was given me by the Curé of St. Denis-de-la-Chatre ?” 

‘ « Belly of monk! no blasphemy! Let us drink, 
however ; when the wine is in the cup, one has no 
leisure to offend the good God with either words or 
thoughts. Blood of Noah! it is not so bad.’ 

* Civilities were briskly interchanged between Mail- 
lard and the bottle. Annette excited him to drink,— 
an exhortation he did not require : drunkenness, as the 
proverb goes, was born in a cloister. The Franciscan 
had fine doings of it, until he fell dead drunk from his 
chair, groaning out a psalm. Annette, delivered from 
this pest, who hindered her plans, stole out of the 
house, and made the best of her way to the house of 
Faust, who was astonished to see her pale and out of 
breath. 

** What now, my beauty >” said he, kissing her 
forehead; ‘* what saint must I thank for this visit ?”” 

‘ “ All of them, perchance,” answered she hurriedly, 
and looking anxiously towards the door ; “ set off hence 
instantly, or never. They will have no mercy on you.” 

‘ « By the Bible, Annette, thou mockest me !”” 

‘ «¢ In God’s name, begone! and God help you! You 
have been accused of sorcery before the Parliament, 
and the police will be here instantly to take you.” 

*** Me! mercy——” 

‘ “To-morrow will be time enough for lamentation 
and weeping. Quick, get out of Paris; here you tempt 
the faggot. Go in peace ; this service is in return for 
the Bible.” 
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* « Fly! yes; I have good legs, and a cordial desire 
tobe far enough. But to leave my goods beliind me, my 
books, to the hounds of justice, to calumniators—To 
the devil sooner! So, as I have sold plenty of them 
in this ungrateful and inhospitable city, 1 will burn the 
rest. I know how to make more.” 

‘ Instantly he seized from the hearth a lighted brand, 
and threw it among the books with which the floor 
was piled.’ 

* “ Merciful God ! don’t do so ;”’ said Annette, en- 
deavouring to prevent him ; “‘ they are worth gold.” 

*** No; they shal] not have the satisfaction of my 
spoils. A curse on Paris! I retire to Mayence ; and 
may my secret die with me, before it be knowr and 
used by my persecutors! Woe! woe! Alas! alas!” 

‘ With these words, he marched into the street, shut- 
ting the door after Annette, who followed him hand 
in hand: for some time he continued to proceed in 
silence, until the labyrinth of streets, and the approach 
of night, had put them out of reach of any troublesome 
encounter.” 

* “ Adieu, Annette, my dear!’’ said he to his compa- 
nion, as they stood by the corner of a house ; ‘ I shall 
never be able to repay thee, to whom I owe the safety 
of my life. Adieu! were I in heaven, I would always 
pray for thee to our Lord Jesus, for I could do nothing 
better. In this purse is sufficient to place thee in an 
honourable condition, for money often begets virtue. 
Thanks ever, and good bye !” 

* With tears in his eyes he embraced the poor girl,— 
who felt herself fainting,—and set off at full speed. 
Annette looked after him, as long as the fog permitted 
her to perceive him ; and, when he had entirely disap- 
peared, she was still looking, motionless, and in the 
same place.’ 

* Meanwhile the police had arrived at Faust’s house 
just ashe left it. They knocked rudely at the door ; 
but obtaining no answer, and observing a dense smoke 
issuing from the crevices, they forced an entrance. 
The fire, which had made great progress, drove them 
back ; the flames rushed out at every opening, and the 
neighbourhood, which was principally built of wood, 
was threatened with a general conflagration. Terror 
had already circulated ridiculous stories, and the word 
sorcerer flew from mouth to mouth. But chance 
brought succour to the affrighted crowd. The Prior 
of the Sorbonne, Jean de la Pierre, happened to be 
passing ; though he would gladly have been elsewhere, 
he affected a stern countenance, avd summoned the 
people to pray for the extinction of the fire. The thing 
happened as he wished. As soon as the boobies were 
on their knees, and while the bells of the neighbouring 
churches were sounding the alarm, the fire was seen to 
abate as by a miracle; for, the books and furniture 
which fed it being consumed, its attacks on the stone 
walls were happily in vain. A little more, and the 
Prior would have been carried off in triumph and 
canonised without any bull from the Pope. ‘The fire, 
and the useless search which was made for Faust, con- 
firmed the suspicions against him: for the rest, the 
trial stopped short. Olivier Maillard exorcised from 
the pulpit the pretended unknown sorcerer, whom he 
had not been able to get burnt in the Place de Gréve. 

* The history of the Bibles, augmented by a host. of 
marvellous details, which the ignorance of the time 
swallowed without proof, penetrated to Court. Louis 
XI, who loved miraculous stories, (as the hundred 
tales attributed to him sufficiently prove,) when it had 
been communicated to him by his confessor, exclaimed, 
as he took down the leaden virgin from his cap, 
“ Good mother, let one of these sorcerers come to me, 
and write Bibles, and such books as I may wish, thus 
quickly, and I will grant him a part of my kingdom.” 

* Jean de la Pierre, who saw in this affair something 
more than sorcery, sent an intelligent clerk to May- 
ence, who, by dint of money and promises, seduced 
three of Faust’s workmen, and brought them to France. 
Martin Crantz, Ulric Gering, and Michael Friburger, in 
1469, printed at Paris, in a house of the Sorbonne, the 
“« Letters of Gaspar Pergamensis.” ’ 
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Bravine the charge of betraying the interests 
of. our craft, and the ridicule which may follow 
the discovery of the very simple principle upon 
which we think it may be conducted, we venture 
to propound the following rules as those which 
should guide the conscience of every sound critic. 
Whenever he meets with an author who is incohe- 





rent and purposeless in all that he thinks and 
writes,—who om evidently no meaning to express, 
and is not in search of any, but has merely betaken 
himself to this vocation, because he has heard from 
some foolish reporter, that writing is a profitable 
exercise and easy withal, on account of the nu- 
merous good models which lie within the reach 
of his imitation, it behoves the reviewer gently to 
inform such a person that there are other handi- 
craft occupations which bring in a better return 
at less cost of time and capital—in which the 
mode of working is much more strictly prescribed, 
and in which, therefore, he would have every 
chance of attaining all needful excellence. Wher- 
ever he encounters a person who shows by his 
energy and zeal that he has an object which he is 
endeavouring to reach, but who shows, moreover, 
by the unsteadiness of his step and unconsciously 
treading in the steps of some predecessor, that 
what he seeks is before his eyes rather than within 
his mind, and consequently, that it does not 
supply the light by which he is to find it— 
the office of the critic is at once to increase 
the vividness of his perceptions, and to cure his 
taste for mere imitation, by revealing to him the 
real strength of the men after whom he is striv- 
ing,—a strength which he can never catch by 
mimicking their actions and gestures, but a 
strength the counterpart of which he may find 
and cultivate within himself. And, lastly, if he 
should chance ( a rare chance!) to stumble upon 
one who walks with a firm march, asserting thatitis 
his right to lay down the law of his own motions, 
and vindicating that right before the world, let the 
critic by no means, as he values his reputation, as 
he does not wish to bring himself into a conflict 
which will end in his utter discomfiture, gainsay 
that right, or venture to set up any canons of his 
own as better than those to which the man of 
genius chooses to conform; but, if he is anxious 
to take vengeance for this independence on his 
authority, let him bind down the refractory 
autonomist to the strictest fulfilment of his own 
idea, and visit, with whatever penalties belong to 
him, every departure from it. From not attend- 
ing to this last rule, it is that so many of our 
modern critics have made shipwreck, and that the 
planks upon which they have attempted to save 
themselves have always proved rotten. What 
said the Scotchman who undertook the rescue of 
Mr. Jeffrey’s article on Wordsworth :—after the 
tide had turned against the critic, and had 
covered him with the reflux of the foam which 
he had himself raised: —‘What,should Wordsworth, 
who aspires to be the greatest of living poets, be 
tried by less severe laws than were put in exercise 
against Lord Thurlow or Lord Strangford?’ 
The defence was utterly irrelevant. No one com- 
plained that the scrutiny to which Wordsworth’s 
poems were subjected in ‘ The Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ or elsewhere, was too strict. On the con- 
trary, it was deficient in strictness, as every inqui- 
sition must be which is not conducted upon prin- 
ciples. But the charge was, that the poet had 
appealed to a definite and consistent law, and that 
the critic, overlooking that, had chosen to set his 
own loose, random, incoherent, vulgar notions of 
poetical right and wrong in place of them. And 
this must be the fault and the folly of every critic 
who is not modest enough to believe that his 
highest office is to discover and to execute the 
enactments which men of genius have passed for 
their own regulation. 

No one who has read a page of Mr. Landor’s 
writings can feel a moment’s doubt that he be- 
longs to the last class we have named. The 
readers of the ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ laugh 
while we gravely remark, that he certainly is not 
a mere sentence artificer, nor a studious mimicker 
of any departed or living models. And that his 
originality, however it may occasionally appear 
obtrusive and violent, has the true warrant of 
reality, they can all testify, from the stir of plea- 
sure or irritation which he has never failed to 
awaken in their minds. Mr. Landor, therefore, 





——— 
has a right to be tried by his own rule, whatever 
that may be. Measured by the standard which 
other men of genius have prescribed to them- 
selves, his standard may be high or low ; and this 
comparison we have a right to make, since it may 
be owing to this difference that he has, more or 
less frequently than they have done, acted up to 
it; but, once having recognised his standard, 
we have no right to complain of his not deserting 
it, for the purpose of conforming it to any other 
which more nearly accords with our taste; for of 
this we ought to assure ourselves, that whoever 
has an idea, and satisfies it, must be a useful man, 
and a benefactor to his race. 

Now, if our readers will examine along with 
us the impressions which have been produced by 
the perusal of Mr. Landor’s former volumes, we 
think they will have no difficulty in perceiving 
what the idea is which he has endeavoured to 
realize in these dialogues—what relation it bears 
to the end which other men of genius in the pre- 
sent day have kept in view, and how they are seve- 
rally connected with the feelings and spirit of the 
age. We apprehend, that their first and liveliest 
recollection will be of those passages which contain 
definite outward pictures. The extreme clearness 
and precision of the outline,—the rich and lively 
colouring, which speaks however to the eye rather 
than to the imagination,—the perfect harmony of 
all the parts,—the perfect composure with which 
the artist appears to regard his subject, as some- 
thing which delights him extremely, but does not 
disturb him,—his consequent iadiiioenee whether 
he is describing God’s nature or the works of hu- 
man art, both being equally interesting to a 
mere contemplator, and neither, it would appear, 
furnishing topics of meditation to him,—must 
strike even the most careless of his readers. 
A peculiarity hardly separable from that just men- 
tioned, is Mr. Landor’s devotion to the antique, 
as manifested in the vast superiority of the dia- 
logues in which Pagans are the interlocutors, in 
the great dramatical power with which he exhi- 
bits contrasts between the forms of life, and the 
Itttle power with which he exhibits differences 
of individual character. Hlis style will then recur 
to them—rich, full, satisfactory,—expressing 
exactly all that it seeks to express, but differing 
from the highest styles which we are wont to ad- 
mire, in that it suggests almost nothing. Mr. 
Landor’s polities, if they can have remained out 
of sight so long, will then force themselves into 
notice. These politics differ in their essence 
from those professed by any English sect, though 
in some of their outjetting points they impinge 
upon the opinions of several. The utilitarians 
fancy they have the greatest claim upon Mr. Landor, 
seeing that he sinks the individual being in the 
social almost as completely as themselves; but 
then he thinks liberty a thing of worth,independent 
of its consequences, and he speculates upon states 
of society, not merely upon the making constitu- 
tions, deduced from the doctrine of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ; and, moreover, 
he ~w for something to go on, besides money- 
getting, in his commonwealth; and he venerates 
antiquity, when he ought to pay unmingled ho- 
mage to the nineteenth century, with other enor- 
mities which disqualify him for Benthamite co- 
operation and patronage. Along with the feelings 
excited by these reminiscences, the readers of 
Mr. Landor will recal others of a less pleasing cha- 
racter, which they dwell upon only that they may 
be better able to understand the good qualities, in 
the midst of which evil ones have grown up, 
and whereof they are the offshoots. It will 
occur to them, that they have observed in Mr. 
Landor’s writings, an uneasiness at the present 
condition of society, not relieved, as has been the 
case with many of our great poets and thinkers, 
but, on the contrary, much aggravated, by his con- 
templation of a possible better one—an overween- 
ing attachment to certain forms of government, 
not springing, indeed, from a belief in the value 
of forms for their own sake, which is the case 
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with the Utilitarians, but from a dislike of the 
class of feelings to which these forms are not ap- 
propriate,—an apparent incapacity for under- 
standing all minds which are not built upon the 
severe ancient model, and the attempt to fashion 
all the modern characters with whom he feels any 
sympathy upon it in spite of the resistance which 
their Christian flesh and blood make to the expe- 
riment, a dislike to whatever is intangible and 
iysterious, often expressing itself in declamatory 
denunciations of priesteraft and priesthood, but 
extending likewise to all philosophers who have 
penetrated below the surface, and lastly a ten- 
dency very frequently to sink into a coarseness 
and vulgarity of feeling which, till we have 
thought upon the subject, seems almost incom- 
patible with such an exquisite perception of grace 
and beauty. 

Another feeling which they will not be able to 
reduce under either head of approbation or dis- 
like, is that produced by Mr. Landor’s taste for 
paradox. In general, this is the most intolerable 
of all tastes, and the one which meets with least 
quarter either from the silly or the wise. But 
this is by no means true in the case of the author 
before us. Though few sin so flagrantly, there 
is almost none whom we feel so inclined to tole- 
rate. And this not so much because there is a 
deeper root of truth in the excrescences of his 
mind than in those of other men, as because we 
feel that there is something in his position which 
renders them inevitable. They confront us with 
the most impudent stare in the world—they are 
at variance with what we most admire in the au- 
thor; nay, are more in contradiction with his pecu- 
liar qualities, with his calm way of contemplating 
external objects, and his straightforward view of 
social relations, than they would be with the qua- 
lities which distinguish any other man; and yet 
we cannot find in our hearts to condemn them. 
May not this circumstance be one clue to the 
discovery of the principle of which we are in 
search? 

If we have succeeded in gy po the impres- 
sion which is left upon Mr. Landor’s readers 
without destroying its life, we think they must 
by this time perceive what that impression indi- 
cates respecting the leading idea in Mr. Landor’s 
mind—they will perceive, we think, in that calm 
Grecian feeling of the beautiful—in that love of 
antiquity—that complete style which grasps at 
nothing but what it is certain of accomplishing— 
in that view of soviety so exactly equi-distant 
from the idea which is formed of it, by him who 
Jooks at it as the creation of man’s spiritual 
powers, and by him who considers it merely as a 
scheme adapted to the accomplishment of some 
directly personal end—in that dislike of mystery 
—that ignorance of modern character—and that 
tendency to become vulgar and grovelling,—an at- 
tempt to realise the highest form of mere ant- 
MAL LIFE; while that strange necessity of 
uttering dark oracles and strange paradoxes 
against the natural disposition of his own mind 
and to the annoyance of his readers, is occasioned 
by the struggle to frame this conception in a 
world, the atmosphere of which, ever since the 
introduction of Christianity, has been filled with 
spiritual atoms, flying about in all directions, and 
darkening the whole material universe to those 
who are not content to. feel them as the only 
medium through which it can be contemplated. 
To the mere farmer or merchant-man, the econo- 
mist or the calculator, it is a mighty easy task to 
purge the world of its spiritual elements; but 
hard is the work, mighty the achievement, to the 
man who makes his own mind the crucible, who 
seeks in his soul the ideal of a soulless world. 
if our theory of Mr. Landor’s mind be correct, 
the level upon which he stands is very far lower 
than that which is occupied by those who are 
emphatically the great men of England. He does 
not belong to the same order of beings as our old 
dramatists, as Milton, as Jeremy Taylor, as Sir 
Thomas Brown, as Cudworth, as Henry More; 





or, to take modern instances, as Coleridge or 
Wordsworth. Nay, in some sort, the words 
of scripture may be applicable to him, that 
the very least in the kingdom of heaven,—the 
man who has even an imperfect and unsatis- 
fied longing after the inward and the spiritual, 
—is greater than he. But then we must take 
in the former part of the verse, and admit likewise 
that among mere men that are born of women, 
among them who draw their origin from the earth, 
and are of it, earthy, there has scarcely arisen a 
greater than Walter Savage Landor. We speak 
not merely of his genius, but of the benefit which 
it is calculated to confer upon the present age. 
There never was a time when men were more en- 
tirely given up to a pursuit of the vulgarest phy- 
sical enjoyment,—when the lowest ends of exis- 
tence were more generally felt to be the reasons 
for which we exist,—when, in short, animal life 
itself was so divested of all that fairness and sym- 
metry which makes it fit to be the type ef a higher 
life, and the link which connects our bodies with 
it. To persuade men thus given up to the world 
in its lowest, worst sense, that there is any thing 
within them which is more permanent than the 
passing shows around them—experience shows 
to be a vain toil. Why, then, should those 
who aim at this end, and feel they cannot 
achieve it, refuse the assistance of a man, who, 
levelling himself to the feelings of such beings, 
undertakes to teach them how they may convert 
their own dull monotonous earth into a green and 
flowery paradise? Who shall tell us that the 
conceptions of a vulgar, money-getting, eating, 
drinking, sleeping, scribbling, criticising monster 
of the nineteenth century would not be raised 
by the picture of exquisite luxury, which is con- 
tained in the following passage of a dialogue 
between Czsar and Lucullus ? 
* LUCULLUS. 

‘ Then, Caius Julius, you groaned with reason, and 
I will pity rather than reprove you. 

‘ On the ceiling, at which you are looking, there is no 
gilding, and little painting..a mere trellis of vines 
bearing grapes, and the heads, shoulders, and arms, 
rising from the cornice only, of boys and girls climbing 
up to steal them, and scrambling for them: nothing 
over-head : no giants tumbling down, no Jupiter thun- 
dering, no Mars and Venus caught at mid-day, no 
river-gods pouring out their urns upon us; for, as 
I think nothing so insipid as a flat ceiling, 1 think 
nothing so absurd as a storied one. Before I was 
aware, aud without my participation, the painter had 
adorned that of my bedchamber with a golden shower, 
bursting from varied and irradiated clouds. On my 
expostulation, his excuse was, that he knew the Danae 
of Scopas, in a recumbent posture, was to occupy the 
centre of the room. The walls, behind the tapestry and 
pictures, are quite rough. In forty-three days the whole 
fabric was put together and habitable. 

‘ The wine has probably lost its freshness: will you 
try some other ? 

* CESAR. 

‘Its temperature is admirable; its flavour incom- 
parable. Latterly I have never sat long after dinner, 
and am curious to pass thro the other apartments, if 
you will trust me. 

* LUCULLUS, 

* T attend you. 

* CESAR. 
* Lucullus! who is here ? what figure is that on the 
poop of the vessel? can it be... 
* LUCULLUs. 
* The subject was dictated by myself; you gave it. 
* CESAR. 

‘ Oh how beautifully is the water painted! how vi- 
vidly the sun strikes against the snows on Taurus! the 
grey temples and pier-head of Tarsus catch it differently, 
and the monumental mount on the left is half in shade. 
In the countenance of those pirates I did not observe 
such diversity, nor that any boy pulled his father back : 
1 did not indeed mark them or notice them at all. 

* LUCULLUS. 

‘ The painter, in this fresco, the last work finished, 
had dissatisfred me in one particular. That beautiful 
young face, said 1, appears not to threaten death, 

* Lucius, he replied, if one muscle were moved, it 
were not Cesar’s: heésides, he said it jokingly, tho re- 
solved, 





‘I am contented with your apology, Antipho: but 
what are you doing now ? for you never lay down or 
suspend your pencil, let who will talk andargue. The 
lines of that smaller face in the distance are the 
same. 

‘ Not the same, replied he, nor very different: it 
smiles ; as surely the goddess must have done, at the first 
heroic act of her descendent. 

* CESAR. 

‘ In her exultation and impatience to press forward, 
she seems to forget that she is standing at the extre- 
mity of the shell, which rises up behind out of the 
water ; and she takes no notice of the terrour on the 
countenance of this Cupid who would detain her, nor 
of this who is flying off and looking back. The re- 
flexion of the shell has given a warmer hue below the 
knee: a long streak of yellow light in the horizon is 
on the level of her bosom ; some of her hair is almost 
lost in it: above her head on every side is the pure 
azure of the heavens. I have read the picture; and 
thus it ends. 

‘Oh! and you would not have shewn me this? you, 
among whose primary studies is the most perfect sa- 
tisfaction of your guests ! 

* LUCULLUs. 

‘ This is the only one in fresco; but in the next 
apartment are seven or eight other pictures from 
our history....There are no more: what do you 
look for ? 

* CESAR, 

‘I find not among the rest any descriptive of your 
own exploits. Ah Lucullus! there is no surer way of 
making them remembered : the soul of them is here... 
This, 1 presume by the harps in the two corners, is the 
music-room. 

* LUCULLUS, 

‘No indeed ; nor can I be said to have one here : 

for I love best the music of a single instrument, and 


listen to it willingly at all times, but most willingly’ 


while I am reading. At such seasons, a voice or even 
a whisper disturbs me ; but music refreshes my brain 
when I have read long, and strengthens it from the be- 
ginning. I find also that if I write any thing in poetry 
(a youthful propensity still remaining) it gives rapidity 
and variety and brightness to my ideas. On ceasing, 
I command a fresh measure and instrument or another 
voice, which is to the mind like a change of posture 
or of air to the body. My health is benefited ma- 
terially by the gentle play thus opened to the most de- 
licate of the fibres. 
* CESAR. 

‘Let me augur that a disorder so tractable may be 

soon removed. What is it thought to be ? 
* LUCULLUS. 

‘Tam inclined to think, and my physician did not 
long attempt to persuade me of the contrary, that the 
ancient realms of Eetes have suplied me with some 
other plants than the cherry, and such as I should be 
sorry to see domesticated here in Italy. 

* CESAR. 

‘ The Gods forbid! Hope better things. The reason 
of Lucullus is stronger than the medicaments of Mi- 
thridates ; but why not use them too? Let nothing be 
neglected. You may reasonably hope for many years 
of life : your mother still enjoys it. 

* LUCULLUs. 

‘To stand upon one’s guard against Death, exaspe- 

rates his malice and protracts our sufferings. 
* CESAR, 

‘ Rightly and gravely said : but your country at this 

time cannot do well without you. 
* LUCULLUS, 
‘ The bowl of milk, which today is presented me, 
will shortly be presented to my Manes. 
* CESAR. 
‘ Do you suspect the hand? 
* LUCULLUs, 

‘I will not suspect a Roman: let us converse no 
more about it. 

* CESAR. 

* It is the only subject on which I am resolved never 
to think, as relates to myself. Life may concern ‘is, 
death not. In death we neither ean act nor reason, we 
neither can persuade nor command ; and our statues 
are worth more than we are, let them be but wax. 
Lucius, I will not divine your thoughts : I will not :pe- 
netrate into your suspicions, nor suggest mine. I am 
lost in admiration of your magnanimity and forbear- 
ance ; that your only dissimulation should be upon the 
guilt of your assassin ; that you should leave him power, 
and create him virtues.’—Vol. i., pp. 42—47, 
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Tell us not that this is a Heathen mode of exalt- 
ing men’s minds. We are Heathens already, and 
the question is, whether we shall have the worst 
form of Heathenism or the best—the Heathenism 
of Sophocles or of Agathon, of Lucullus or He- 
liogabalus, of Savage Landor and John Keats, 
or—but, instead of yielding to one of the most 
abominable tendencies of the age by becoming 
personal, we will quote, in support of our opinion, 
a sonnet from the greatest and most spiritual 
poet of our day. 

* The world is too much with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 

This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The Winds that will be howling at all hours 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 

For this, for every thing, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not,—Great God ? I'd rather be 

4 Pagan suckled in a creed vutworn ; 

So might 1, standing on this pleasant lea 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn: 

Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.’ 

Next week we shall examine Mr. Landor’s 
‘ Dialogues’ at Jength, and shall act up to our 
principle, of noticing only the parts of them as 
offences which are deviations from the principle 
upon which they all proceed, and of noticing 
them with greater scrutiny than we should think 
necessary, if the author were a man of Jess power 
and genius. 

In the mean time, we quote one of the dia- 
logues, which, though not in Mr. Landor’s best 
spirit, is strongly characteristic, and, moreover, 
suits by its length the dimensions of our pages. 

* ALEXANDER. 

‘To come at once to the point, I am ready to prove 
that neither Jason nor Bacchus, in their memorable 
expeditions, did greater service to mankind than I 
have done, and am about to do. 

* PRIEST. 
* Jason fleeced them, and Bacchus made them drunk : 
thou appearest a proper successor to these worthies. 
* ALEXANDER. 
* Such levity on heroes and Gods! 
* PRIEST. 
* Hark~ye, Alexander! we priests are privileged. 
* ALEXANDER. 

‘I too am privileged to speak of my own great 
actions ; if not as liberator of Greece, which thou didst 
deride most boisterously, at least as the benefactor of 
Egypt and of Jupiter. 

* PRIEST. 

‘ Here indeed it would be unseemly to laugh; for it 
is evident on the royal word that Jupiter is much in- 
debted to thee; and equally evident, from the same au- 
thority, that thou wantest nothing from him but his 
Lap noe Mit pe it bea public acknowledgment that 
he has been guilty of another act of bastardy, more be- 
coming his black curls than his grey decrepitudg, 

‘ ALEXANDER. 
‘ Amazement! to talk thus of Jupiter! 
* PRIEST. 
* Only to those who are in his confidence : a mistress, 
for instance ; or a son, as thou art. 
* ALEXANDER. 
_ ‘Yea, by my head and by my sceptre am I. Nothing 
18 more certain. 
* PRIEST. 

‘ We will discourse upon that presently. Tell me 
firstin what manner thou art or wilt ever be the be- 
nefactor of Egypt. 

* ALEXANDER. 

‘The same exposition will demonstrate that I shall 
be likewise the benefactor of Jupiter. It is my inten- 
tion to build a city, in a situation very advantageous 
for commerce: of course, the frequenters of such a 
mart will continually make offerings to Jupiter. 


* PRIEST. 
* For what ? 
* ALEXANDER. 
‘ For prosperity. : 
PRIEST. 


* Alas! Alexander, the prosperous make few offer- 
ings ; and Hermes has the dexterity to intercept the 
greater part of them. In Egypt there are cities enow 
already: I should say too many: for men prey upon 
one another when they are penned together close. 





* ALEXANDER. 
‘There is then no glory in building a magnificent 
city. 
* PRIEST. 
‘Great may be the glory— 
* ALEXANDER. 
‘Here at least thou art disposed to do me justice. 
* PRIEST. 

‘I never heard until this hour that among thy other 
attainments was architecture. 

* ALEXANDER. 

‘ Scornful and insolent man! dost thou take me for 
an architect? 

* PRIEST. 

‘1 was about to do so : and certainly not in scorn ; 
but to assuage the feeling of it. 

* ALEXANDER, 

‘How! 

* PRIEST. 

‘He who devises the plan of a great city, of its 
streets, its squares, its palaces, its temples, must ex- 
ercise much reflection and many kinds of knowledge : 
and yet those which strike most the vulgar, most even 
the scientific, require less care, less knowledge, less 
beneficence, than what are called the viler parts, and 
are most obscure and unobserved ; the construction of 
the sewers; the method of exempting the aqueducts 
from the encroachments of their impurities ; the con- 
duct of the canals for fresh air in every part of the 
house, attempering the summer heats; the exclusion 
of reptiles ; and even the protection from insects. ‘The 
conveniences and comforts of life in these countries, 
must depend on such matters. 

* ALEXANDER. 

‘My architect, I doubt not, has considered them 

maturely. 
* PRIEST. 

* Who is he? 

* ALEXANDER. 

*I will not tell thee: the whole glory is mine: I 
gave the orders, and first conceived the idea. 

* PRIEST. 

‘A hound upon a heap of dust may dream of a fine 
city, if he has ever seen one ; and a madman in chains 
may dream of building it, and may even give directions 
about it. 

* ALEXANDER, 

* I will not bear this. 


* PRIEST. 

* Were it false, thou couldst bear it; thou wouldst 
call the bearing of it magnanimity ; and wiser men 
would do the same for centuries. As such wisdom 
and such greatness are got what I bend my back to 
measure, do favour me with what thou wert about to 
say, when thou begannest, nothing is more certain; 
since I presume it must appertain to geometry, of 
which I am fond. 

* ALEXANDER, 

‘T did not come hither to make figures upon the 
sand. 

* PRIEST. 

‘ Fortunate for thee, if the figure thou wilt leave be- 
hind thee could be as easily wiped out, 

* ALEXANDER. 
* What didst thou say ? 
* PRIEST. 
* I was musing. 
* ALEXANDER, 

‘ Even the building of cities is in thy sight neither 

glorious nor commendable. 
‘ 
T. 

‘ Truly, to build them is not among the undertakings 
I the most applaud in the powerful ; but to destroy 
them is the very foremost of the excesses I abhor. All 
the cities of the earth should rise up against the man 
who ruins one. Until this sentiment is predominant, 
the peaceful can have no protection, the virtuous no 
encouragement, the brave no countenance, the pros- 
perous no security, We priests communicate one with 
another extensively ; and even in these solitudes thy 
exploits against Thebes have reached and shocked us. 
What hearts must lie in the bosoms of those, who ap- 
plaud thee for preserving the mansion of a deceased 
poet in the general ruin, while the relatives of the 
greatest patriot that ever drew breath under heaven, 
of the soldier at whose hospitable hearth thy father 
learned all that thou knowest and much more, of 
Epaminondas (dost thou hear me ?) were murdered or 
enslaved. Now begin the demonstration than which 
nothing is more certain. 

* ALEXANDER. 
‘ Nothing is more certain, or what a greater number 





of witnesses are ready to attest, than that my mother 
Olympias, who hated Philip, was pregnant of me by a 
serpent. 
* PRIEST. 
* Of what race ? 
* ALEXANDER. 
* Dragon. 
* PRIEST. 

‘Thy mother Olympias hated Philip, a well-made 
man, young, courageous, libidinous, witty; prodigal 
of splendour, indifferent to wealth, the greatest cap- 
tain, the most jovial companion, and the most potent 
monarch, in Europe. . 

* ALEXANDER, 

* My father Philip, 1 would have thee to know ...I 
mean my reputed father. . was also the greatest politi- 
cian in the world. 

* PRIEST. 

‘ This indeed I am well aware of; but I did not 
number it among his excellencies in the eyes of a wo- 
man: it would bave been almost the only reason why 
she should have preferred the serpent. We live here, 
O Alexander, in solitude ; yet we are not the less cu- 
rious, but on the contrary the more, to learn what 
passes in the world around ; and, Lassure you, neither 
our records nor those of our brothers in Egypt, ancient 
as they are, go far enough back, to show us an instance 
of any signal politician who was not also a signal 
cuckold. Thou hast unwittingly thrown in a strong 
argument in favour of thy divinity. Nevertheless we 
must ponder upon it. 

* Olympias then did really fall in love with a serpent! 
And she was induced... 

* ALEXANDER. 
‘Induced, fool! Do serpents induce people! They 
coil and climb and subdue them. 
* PRIEST. 
* The serpent must have been very dexterous . . 
* ALEXANDER. 
* No doubt he was. 
* PRIEST. 
* But women have such an abhorrence of serpents, 
that Olympias would surely have rather run away. 
* ALEXANDER. 
* How could she ? 
* PRIEST. 
* Or called out. 
* ALEXANDER. 

‘Women never do that, lest somebody should hear 
them. 

* PRIEST. 

* All mortals seem to bear an innate antipathy to this 
reptile, 

* ALEXANDER. 

‘Mind! mind what thou sayest, sirrah! do not call 
my father a reptile. 

* PRIEST. 

‘ Even thou, O Alexander, with all thy fortitude, 
wouldst experience a shuddering at the sight of a ser- 
pent in thy bed-clothes. 

* ALEXANDER. 

‘Not at all. Besides, I do not hesitate in my belief 
that on this occasion it was Jupiter himself. The priests 
in Macedon were unanimous upon it, 

* PRIEST. 

* When it happened ? 

* ALEXANDER. 

‘When it happened no one mentioned it, for fear of 
Philip. 

* PRIEST. 
‘ What would he have done? 
‘ ALEXANDER. 
* He was choleric. 
* PRIEST. 
* Would he have made war upon Jupiter ? 
* ALEXANDER. 

‘ By my soul! I know not; but I would have done 
so, in his place. As a son, I am dutiful: as a husband 
and a king, there is not a thunderbolt in heaven that 
should deter me from my rights. 

* PRIEST, 
* Did any of the priesthood see the dragon, as he 
was entering er retreating from the chamber? 
* ALEXANDER, 
* Many saw a great light in it. 
* PRIEST, 
* He would want one the first time. 
* ALEXANDER. 

* This seems like irony: sacred things do net admit 
it. What thousands saw nobody should doubt. The 
sky opened, lightnings flew athwart it, and strange 
voices were heard. 
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* PRIEST. 

* Juno’s the loudest, I suspect. 

* ALEXANDER. 

* Being a king, and the conqueror of kings, let me 
remind thee, surely I may be treated here with as much 
deference and solemnity as one priest shews toward 
another. 

* PRIEST. 

‘ Certainly with no less, O king! Since thou hast 
insisted that 1 should devise the best means of per- 
suading the world of this awful verity, thou wilt ex- 
cuse me, in thy clemency, if my remarks and interro- 
gatories should appear prolix. 

* ALEXANDER. 

* Ask any thing ; but do not press me: kings are not 
used to it. I will consign to thee every land from the 
centre to the extremities of Africa; and the Fortunate 
Isles will I also give to thee, adding those of the Hyper- 
boreans : I wish only the consent of all who officiate 
in this temple, and their testimony to the world, in 
declaration of my parentage. 

* PRIEST. 
‘Many thanks! We have all we want. 
* ALEXANDER. 

*T cannot think yon are true priests then; and if 
your oath on the divinity of my descent were not my 
object, and therefore not to be abandoned, I should 
regret that I had offered so very much in advance, and 
should be provoked to deduct one half of the Fortunate 
Isles, and the greater part of the Hyperborean. 

* PRIEST. 

* Those are exactly the regions, O king, which our 
moderation would induce us to resign. Africa, we 
know, is worth little. We are, nevertheless, as well 
contented with the almonds, the dates, the figs, the 
fresh butter, the antelopes, the kids, the young boars, 
the tortoises, and the quails about us, as we should be 
if they were brought to us after fifty days’ journey 
through the desert. 

* ALEXANDER. 

* Really now, is it possible that, in a matter so evi- 
dent, you can find any obstacle or difficulty in pro- 
claiming me what I am ? 

* PRIEST. 

‘ Our difficulty (slight it must be acknowledged) is 
this. Our Jupiter is horned. 

* ALEXANDER. 

* So was my father .... not, indeed, while he played 
the dragon, but before and after. 

* PRIEST. 

‘ The ch Idren of Jupiter love one another; this we 
believe here in Lybia. 

* ALEXANDER. 

‘And rightly: no affection was ever so strong as 
that of Castor and Pollux. | myself feel a genuine love 
or them, and greater still for Hercules. 

' * PRIEST. 

‘If thou hadst a brother or sister on earth, Jove- 
born, thou wouldst embrace the same most ardently. 

* ALEXANDER. 

* As becomes my birth and heart. 

* PRIEST. 
* O Alexander ! may thy godlike race never degenc- 
rate ! 
* ALEXANDER. 
‘ Now, indeed, the Powers above do inspire thee. 
* PRIEST. 

* Jupiter, I am commanded by him to declare, is 
verily thy father. 

* ALEXANDER. } 

* He owns me then! he owns me! What sacrifice 
worthy of this indulgence can I offer to him ? 

* PRIEST. 
* An obedient mind, and a camel-load of nard and 
amomum for his altar. 
* ALEXANDER. 
* I smell here the exquisite perfume of benzoin. 
* PRIEST. 

* It grows in our vicinity. The nostrils of Jupiter 
love changes : he is consistent in all parts, being Jupi- 
ter. He has other sons and daughters in the world, 
begotten by him under the same serpentine form, al- 
though unknown to common mortals. 

* ALEXANDER, 

* Indeed! 

* PRIEST. 

‘ I declare it unto thee. 

* ALEXANDER. 

* I cannot doubt it then. 

‘ PRIEST. 

* Not all indeed of thy comeliness in form and 

features, but awful and majestic. It is the will of 





Jupiter, that, like the Persian monarchs, whose sceptre 
he hath transferred to thee, thou marryest thy sister. 
* ALEXANDER. 

* Willingly. In what land upon earth liveth she 
whom thou designest for me ? 

* PRIEST. 

‘ The Destinies and Jupiter himself have conducted 
thee, O Alexander, to the place where thy nuptials 
shall be celebrated. 

* ALEXANDER, 

* When did they so? 

* PRIEST. 

* Now; at this very hour. 

* ALEXANDER, 

* Let me see the bride, if it be lawful to lift up her 
veil. 

* PRIEST. 

* Follow me. 

* ALEXANDER. 

‘The steps of this cavern are dark and slippery ; 
but it terminates, no doubt, like the Eleusinian, in 
pure light and refreshing shades. 

* PRIEST. 
* Wait here an instant: it will grow lighter. 
* ALEXANDER. 
* What do I see yonder ? 
* PRIEST. 
* Where ? 
* ALEXANDER. 

* Close under the wall, rising and lowering, regu- 

larly and slowly, like a long weed on some still river. 
* PRIEST. 

‘Thou descriest, O Alexander, the daughter of 
Jupiter, the watchful virgin, the preserver of our 
treasures. Without her they would be carried away 
by the wanderers of the desert ; but they fear, as they 
should do, the daughter of Jupiter. 

* ALEXANDER. 

* Hell and Furies! what hast thou been saying? I 

heard nothing. Daughter of Jupiter! 
* PRIEST. 

‘ Hast thou any fancy for the silent and shy maiden? 
I will leave you together... 

* ALEXANDER. 

*Orcus and Erebus ! 

* PRIEST. 

‘ Be discreet! restrain your raptures until the rites 
are celebrated. 

* ALBXANDER, 

‘ Rites! Infernal pest! O horror! abomination! a 
vast panting snake ! 

* PRIEST. 

* Say dragon, O king! and beware how thou callest 
horrid and abominable the truly-begotten of our lord 
thy father. 

§ ALEXANDER. 

‘What means this? inhuman traitor! Open the 
door again: show me the way back. Are my con- 
quests to terminate in the jaws of a reptile? 

* PRIEST. 

* Do the kings of Macedon call their sisters such 
unworthy names ? 

‘ ALEXANDER, 

* Let me out, I say ! 

* PRIEST. 

‘ Inconstant man! I doubt even whether the mar- 
riage hath been consummated. Dost thou doubt her 
worthiness ? prove her, prove her. We have certain 
signs and manifestations that Jupiter begat this power- 
ful creature, thy elder sister . . though her mother hid 
her shame and contusion in the desert, where she still 
wanders, and looks with an evil eye on every thing in 
the form of man. The poorest, vilest, most abject of 
the sex, holdeth her head no lower than she. 

* ALEXANDER, 

‘Impostor! liar ! 

* PRIEST. 

‘Do not the sympathies of thy heart ‘inform thee 
that this solitary queen is of the same lineage as thine? 
* ALEXANDER. 

‘ What temerity! what impudence! what deceit ! 

* PRIEST. 

* Temerity ! how so, Alexander! Surely man cannot 
claim too near an affinity to his Creator, if he will but 
obey him, as I know thou certainly wilt in this ten- 
der alliance. Impudence and deceit were thy other 
accusations : how little merited! I only traced the col- 
lateral branches of the genealogical tree thou pointedst 
out to me. 

* ALEXANDER. 

* Draw back the bolt : let me pass : stand out of my 
way. Thy hand upon my shoulder! Were my sword 
beside me, this monster should lick thy blood. 





[No, 83. 
* PRIEST. 


* Patience, O king ! The iron portal is in my hand : 
if the hinges turn, thy godhead is extinct. No, Alex- 
ander, no! It must not be. 

* ALEXANDER, 
‘ Lead me forth then. I sweat to silence on this. 
* PRIEST. 
* As thou wilt. 
* ALEXANDER. 
‘ I swear to friendship : lead me but out. 
* PRIEST. 
‘ Come ; although I am much interested in the hap- 
piness of his two children whom I serve... 
* ALEXANDER. 
* Persecute me no longer; in the name of Jupiter ! 
* PRIEST. 

‘I can hardly give it up. To have been the maker 
of such a match! what felicity! what glory! Think 
once more upon it. There are many who could mea- 
sure themselves with thee, head to head; let me see 
the man who will do it with your child at the end of 
the year, if thou embracest with good heart this 
daughter of deity. 

* ALEXANDER. 

‘ Enough, my friend! I have deserved it; but 
we must deceive men, or they will either hate us or 
despise us. 

* PRIEST. 

‘ Now thou talkest reasonably. I here pronounce 
thy divorce. Moreover, thou shalt be the son of Ham- 
mon in Libia, of Mithras in Persia, of Philip in Ma- 
cedon, of Olympian Jove in Greece: but never for the 
future teach priests new creeds. 

* ALEXANDER. 
‘ How my father Philip would have laughed over his 
cups at such a story as this! 
‘ PRIEST. 
‘ Alexander, this shews thee thy folly. 
* ALEXANDER. 

‘ If such is my folly, what is that of others? Thou 
wilt acknowledge and proclaim me the progeny of 
Jupiter. 

* PRIEST. 

* Ay, ay. 

* ALEXANDER. 

* People must believe it. 

* PRIEST. 

‘ The only doubt will be, among the shrewder, whe- 
ther, being so extremely old, and having left off his 
pilgrimages so many years, he could have given our 
unworthy world so spirited an offspring as thou art, 

* Come and sacrifice. 

* ALEXANDER. 

* Priest! I see thou art a man of courage: hence- 
forward we are in confidence; take mine with my 
hand; give me thine. Confess to me, as the first 
proof of it, didst thou never shrink back from so vora- 
cious and intractable a monster as that accursed snake ? 

* PRIEST. 

‘ We caught her young, and fed her on goat’s milk, 
as our Jupiter himself was fed in the caverns of Crete. 
* ALEXANDER. 

* Your Jupiter! ¢hat was another. 

* PRIEST. 

‘Some people say so: but the same cradle serves 
for the whole family ; the same story will do for them 
all. As for fearing this young personage in the trea- 
sury-vault, we fear her no more, son Alexander, than 
the priests of Egypt do his Holiness the Crocodile-god. 
The gods and their pedagogues, too, are manageable to 
the hand that feeds them. 

* ALEXANDER. 
* Canst thou talk thus ? 
* PRIEST. 
* Of false gods, not of the true one. 
* ALEXANDER. 

‘One! are there not many? Some dozens? some 
hundreds? 

* PRIEST. 

‘ Not in our neighbourhood ; praised be Hammon 
And plainly to speak, there is nowhere another, let 
who will have begotten him, whether on cloud or 
meadow, feather-bed or barn-floor, worth a salt locust 
or a last year’s date-fruit. 

‘These are our mysteries, if thou must needs know 
them ; and those of other priesthoods are the like. 

‘ Alexander, my boy, do not stand there, with thy 
arms and thy head aside, pondering. Jupiter the Ram 
for ever ! 

* ALEXANDER. 
* Glory to Jupiter the Ram !’—Vol. i. pp. 279—298 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT AND GOETHE. 





WE might easily have found excuses for writing 
an article on the new novel by the Author of ‘ Wa- 
verley ;’ but we suspect that the public will be so 
much interested in Sir Walter Scott’s view of the 
character of Anne of Geierstein, that they will 
not be likely to pay much attention to ours. We 
have no hope of our present number being read 
by any human being, except during the intervals 
of their perusing the scraps of this marvellous 
romance. When papa takes up the first volume, 
his daughter will boldly and impatiently plunge 
into the second, and, having rambled through both 
this and the third, before the first has fallen from 
the paternal hands, may, probably, turn to ‘ The 
Atheneum’ while she is in waiting. Now, toa 
young lady in these circumstances, we can con- 
ceive no catastrophe so horrible as that of en- 
countering an elaborate article in small type and 
long paragraphs, doubting, discussing, inquiring, 
judging, condemning, and, as far as lies in pe- 
riodical criticism, dispersing into air and phan- 
toms of the night, the ‘ gay creatures’ of that 
glorious element of genius, against which ex- 
amining chaplains, lords of the treasury, and 
weekly journalists, have so bitter an antipathy. 
On the other hand, when these resplendent beings 
have sunk into the mass of shadows which fill the 
minds of almost all men, we may attempt to cope 
with them more boldly ; and we trust that we shall 
then be permitted, without offence, to converse 
with our dear readers on a subject so interesting 
to all of us. 

But, although we do not propose to treat, at 
present, of ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ we may say some- 
thing of Sir Walter Scott, whom nine Englishmen 
in every ten would proclaim to be the greatest 
author of our age, as surely as most Germans 
would assign the same pre-eminence to Goéthe. 
The latter is mentioned, with due honour, in this 
very novel now before us; and it is curious that 
Sir Walter Scott, in the fulness of his fame, and 
after his long career of literature, should have 
come back to that old ground of feudal Germany 
which he trod in his noviciate, under the guidance 
of the author of ‘ Goetz Von Berlichingen”* <A 
comparison between the minds of these two re- 
markable men, if any one living were sufficient to 
make it, would be extremely valuable, and might 

robably do lasting service both to England and 

ermany. We have no pretensions to attempt 
such an enterprise, which would require the long 
meditation of a deep mind. But we may throw a 
few random glances over a region which we do 
not undertake to conquer; and if, by these, we 
discover any prospect which can interest our 
readers, we shall be amply satisfied. 

Sir Walter Scott has probably thought less 
about his own mind, what it has, and what it 
wants, and in what way it could best be cul- 
tivated, than almost any distinguished writer in 
Europe. He has accumulated, arranged, and 
wrought immense masses of materials ; but he 
seems never to have paid much attention to the 
improvement of the machinery which he employs 
in these labours. He derives from nature wit, not 
deep like that of Swift and Cervantes, nor fine like 
that of Pope and Voltaire, but strong, copious, and 
lively ; eloquence, neither very solemn nor very 
impassione , but fit for business, clear, sonorous, 
manly, and abundant; and above all, a fancy 
which delights in broad and vivid pictures, and 
has an almost unrivalled facility in composing 
them. He might have all this; and yet not reach 
to be a man of genius, which we think that he is. 
His genius consists in the power of filling his con- 
ceptions with a spirit drawn from the form of 
ordinary human nature, and intelligible and in- 
teresting to all. It connects itself most closely 
with the simplicity and uprightness of his personal 
character, his keen and unperverted sensibilities, 
~* The first play (except ‘ Werter,’ the first work) of 
Goéthe. A translation of it was, we believe, the ear- 
est published production of Sir Walter Scott, 








the energy of his moral feelings, and the freshness 
of his social sympathies. On the other hand, there 
have been few men of equal ability with so little 
capacity of reflection. There is the shrewdness 
of the world, and sometimes delicate taste in his 
view of individual character; but not a trace of 
that philosophic insight which can only be gained 
by long and calm meditation. In his earlier man- 
hood, he showed no tendency to muse onthe mys- 
terious and infinite, nor did he plunge with the 
energy of Shakspeare into the world of the senses. 
A thoughtful observer might have inferred even 
then, that he would never rise to a mastery over 
complicated states of mind, that many tendencies 
of human emotion must remain unknown to him. 
And so it is that the inward eddyings and struggles 
of the soul which proceed from its own unmetho- 
dised energy, are never exhibited in his writings, 
any more than the calm and _ self-supporting 
strength which sometimes is the offspring of those 
convulsions. His reflections, when they are 
brought at all to his own mind, are never any 
thing more than acute maxims drawn from ex- 
perience; and never touch what is most compli- 
cated and embarrassing in our thoughts, what is 
unconnected with outward activity, and is not 
suggested by outward circumstances. 

His boundless popularity arises chiefly from 
this, that all the thoughts and emotions which he 
exhibits are borrowed from the common stock of 
the world, from the treasury into which ever 
man puts something, and the contents of whic 
are known to all. He never seems to suspect, 
that there are persons who possess a secret hoard, 
dearer to them, yea infinitely more precious, than 
their public contributions, and often, indeed, of a 
coinage which would be rejected by the vulgar. 
True, the author who should address himself 
chiefly to the deeper and more sacred portions of 
our minds, would be misunderstood by some, and 
by the greater number would be pronounced 
completely unintelligible. But it is true, also, 
that only by comprehending and expressing that 
kernel within the breast which is never used as a 
plaything before the crowd, can an author make 
his thoughts an integral part of ours; and can 
gain for himself that inner and solenn seat in our 
affections which is held by Shakspeare, Schiller, 
and Wordsworth. This is never done, never 
attempted, by the Author of ‘ Waverley.’ His are 
the various costumes, and expressive manners, of 
different centuries, and a hundred classes of 
society ; the flowing style, the bright description, 
the rapid succession of prospect and personage, 
stirring incident and wild adventure; the youth- 
ful eye that glances through the shadow of the 
warrior’s plume, and the stately step of noble and 
monarch. But the interest which binds together 
the elements of his power, and displays its spell- 
words on his glittering banners, is but the idle 
curiosity whereby the eye is chained to the march 
of events, while the mind remains comparatively 
indifferent to the characters of those who take 
part in them. And, in reading even the choicest 
of these narratives, the greater part of the plea- 
sure of most men depends on the very principle 
which gathers together a crowd to the excitement 
of a contest between prize-fighters and bull-dogs, 
and which assembles the midnight watchers 
around a gaming-table,—anxiety, namely, as to 
the issue of warring circumstances. The gay 
colouring, the historic recollections, and admira- 
ble kindliness of feeling, which distinguish all the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott, tend, of course, to 
elevate and ennoble the interest felt in his 
romances; but they are insufficient to alter its 
essential character. 

In Goéthe, on the contrary, the most wonderful 

henomenon is his clear and all-embracing intel- 
em He seems to have made it the business 
of his life to direct every faculty with the utmost 
possible energy upon its proper objects, and thus 
to bring into its appropriate place within the cir- 
cle of his philosophy, whatever there is in all 
existence whereof man may aspire to be cogni- 





sant; and it is his great error, if one master error 
there be in his life, that he has not sufficiently 
attended to the cultivating for himself an indivi- 
dual and proper character as the centre of that 
mighty sphere of knowledge. For who is there 
who has not felt the danger, that in seeking to 
understand every thing, we may grow to de no- 
thing ; nothing, that is, except with reference to 
something beyond ourselves. Goéthe seeks in all 
he writes to embody distinctly and scientifically 
mngneny modes of existence. He disdains to 
ceep up a fretful and passionate curiosity by the 
changes of any gorgeous historic pageant, except 
when this feeling can be made entirely subser- 
vient to deep sympathy and pervading intelligence. 
In Scott we find the more direct, simple, and or- 
dinary manifestations of the old heroic, straight- 
forward humanity, brought together by the mere 
force of observation. In Goéthe, nothing is pre- 
sented to us without having obviously undergone 
the reflection of a powerful mind. He never 
embalms a corpse till he has dissected it; and 
displays a skill which never has been equalled in 
re-uniting the separated portions. We can never 
sufficiently admire the genius which has studied 
and understood varieties of the mind so innumera- 
ble. But the sage, in the midst of his labours, is 
himself calm and unmoved, and there gradually 
grows on us a feeling of something repulsive and 
preternatural, while we stand in the presence of 
a being who sees into all our emotions, and 
seems himself to be endued with none. Great 
indignation has been expressed by great authori- 
ties at those who, agonising for something higher 
than the daily life we live, complain that they 
find in Goéthe no glimpses of an ideal nature. 
Yet, to how few is it given to find consolation in 
the discovery of the quiet method, the coherence 
and subordination of all around us. When it is 
our grief that the sense of harmony has departed 
from us, it is insolence, not philosophy, to tell 
us, that if we had music in our souls, we should 
perceive a magic tune in every air that blows. 
Accustomed to discover in all the influences of 
the world and society only discordance and pain, 
we must be restored, not by recurring to those 
resources from which we are used to derive no- 
thing but wretchedness; we must look out 
of ourselves, and afar off, and seek to renovate 
the capacity of enjoyment by other means than 
those from which, though originally sufficient, 
we have been miserably habituated to shrink. 
Nor is it certain that even a mind so elevated, 
tranquil, and intelligent as Goéthe’s, would not 
be in a healthier state, were it accustomed to leave 
some of its own movements unexplained ; to ac~ 
quiesce in the existence of mysteries which it 
cannot fathom ; to let its emotions sometimes be 
a law to it, instead of constituting its own intel- 
lect, however bright and hamestels the despot of 
all its feelings. 

Our readers, we trust, will take these remarks 
for what we design them to be,—hints ; that is, 
made with the utmost diffidence, and exceeding 
doubt in ourselves as to their accuracy. With 
regard to Goéthe especially, who is almost uni- 
versally recognised as the greatest living mind of 
the Continent, we are far from fancying that we, 
foreigners and empirics, have a right to judge. 
But, above all, we are anxious not to let it be 
supposed that we imagine all which is wonderful 
in Géothe, and all which is delightful in Scott, 
cannot be united in a single man, .The best 
qualities of both were so united in Shakspeare ; 
and, if we but cling fast to the study of him, the 
deepest and the simplest spirit that ever moved 
on earth, we shall gain so much of strength and 
refreshment as to make the influences of more 
recent literature of comparatively little impor- 
tance. 





Mademoiselle Sontag and her sister Nina receive 
thirty guineas for singing at Miss Paton's benefit, on 
Friday; the proportion, of course, is a matter of 
arrangement between themselves, 
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THE CURATE.—A TALE. 





THERE is an inbred power which men may feel, 
Such men as list to what their hearts reveal, 
In streams and copses : else it could not be 
That with such deeply-loved solemnity 
Their woven murmurs should our minds impress 
Till even gushing tears are powerless 
To still the emotion. But above all skill, 
All conscious working of our human will, 
Are those affections which we sometimes trace 
In absence ; when some long familiar place, 
Some curious nook, some rude uncultured spot, 
Wakes in us thoughts which cannot be forgot, 
And void of all that other spots commend, 
Still haunts us like the memory of a friend. 
There was a little knoll of rising ground, 
With a few dark-leaved oak trees girdled round, 
In a far vale: I know not why | love 
That rustic place all other spots above, 
For it had little but my love to make 
It seem so precious : yet its sight can wake 
More harmonies within me, seen in dreams, 
Noonday or midnight, than the twined beams 
Of forest-wandered light, the whispering flood 
Expostulating in its frolic mood 
With the sweet banks that gird it, or the sky 
With all its golden lamps hung forth on high ; 
And now it is more dear, because I know 
That it has been much changed since long ago 
I lay within its verdant diadem, 
Gazing upon the stars, and wooing them 
To sink within its circuit : now, they say, 
’Tis open to the sun’s importune ray, 
The trees are felled, and in their place there grows 
A leafy screen of the fresh briar-rose, 
And smoothest turf o’er all the place is spread, 
And that the poppies, purple, blue, and red, 
Have vanished all. 

Therefore is it enshrined 
Not without some religion in my mind, 
And all the innocent hopes and childish fears 
I can recal from the dull grave of years, 
And all the aspirations of the hours 
When life was but a garden of sweet flowers, 
One springing as its elder sister past, 
And still the very sweetest seemed the last, 
Whenever, like a gentle breeze, they come 
Upon my soul, have this spot for their home. 
Four lingering years are past since last I sate 
Beneath the old oaks, in different mood from that 
Which moved me first my boyish pleasure dome 
To make of the rough hill: for cares had come 
And wrinkled the smooth cheek ; and twelve long 


ears 
Had Bh nee oft the sluices of my tears ; 
The world and all its pains had done their part, 
And I that once was light as is the hart 
On the Tyrolean hills, whose days went by 
Uncounted, for they flew so speedily,— 
1 now returned with a slow step to sit 
Beneath the oaks : and that I was to quit 
‘Them soon for ever, made our meeting sad ; 
Though thou wert there, dear Ellen, thou most glad, 
Most laughter-loving creature ; but the charm 
Was then on both alike, and on my arm 
Thou hungest in silence. What thy thoughts might be 
I cannot guess ; but sweet perplexity, 
The struggle of the present and the past 
Within me, held my spirit prisoned fast, 
And shapeless as a golden evening mist, 
Which with her beams the gentle moon has kist, 
My thought was spread abroad ; all then we viewed, 
All I remembered, by one joy subdued, 
Filled me with harmony. A little space 
We sat, and spoke no word ; then from the place 
Descending, stood to watch the setting sun 
With purple flames light up the cloudlets dun 
Which over all the west their legions rolled, 
Clad in barbaric splendour, glorious to behold ! 
At length, I said, ‘ There stood a cottage near 
This spot some twelve years since, and now I fear 
To seek if still it stand. “Iwas the retreat 
Of an old friend whom my heart yearns to greet : 
Let us go down into the vale.’ We turned 
Once more to watch the sinking sun who burned 
Among the glowing waters ; then I said, 
* If my old friend be in his coffin laid, 
Twill be a sad delight to see the spot 
In which he rests.’ And my love answered not, 
But turning on me her sweet eyes suffused 
With happy tears, stood silent while I mused : 
At length, I said, ‘ We'll seek my kind old friend, 
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This visit will make glad a sad life’s end, 


———— | 
seams 


When he shall see the boy he loved so well 
Returned after long exile : he will tell 

You some strange tales of my wild youth.’ We went 
By the wood-side, following a rill which sent 

Its murmuring waters o’er a pebbled bed ; 

Till twilight her grey mantle now had spread 

O’er wood and stream, and poured a mellow hue 
On the autumnal leaves ; thy arm I drew 

Closer to mine, dear Ellen, and returned 

Thy finger’s eloquent pressure. ‘I have learned,’ 
Said I, * harsh lessons since I last pursued 

This streamlet’s windings ; many sights have viewed 
Which strove to wrench its memory from my heart, 
And sometimes with a cold and thankless art 

Have steeled myself against the thoughts which spring 
Like founts of living waters, nourishing 

The visions of my boyhood. Tis in vain 

That armed with pride we labour to restrain 

These lovely recollections! Swathéd round 

With philosophic lore, and iron bonnd, 

Among the race of men we may prevail 

Some few short hours to walk ; but all our mail, 
Our linkéd mail of selfishness and pride, 

Melts in a moment from our naked side, 

If one sweet thought revisit us from those 


. Uncounted stores our gracious childhood owes! 


So hath it been with me ; this humble rill 

Hath been a monitor in good and ill 

To strengthen or restrain, ere thou wert mine 

To give me strength, with feelings more divine ! 

And grudge not, if sometimes a thought I twine 

Of these dim shades with the sublimer sense, 

My love, of thy ‘unstained excellence, 

Or that my heart, still open to the joy, 

The exultation of a happy boy, 

Sees thee in all its dreams of rills and skies, 

And in thee loves its childish memories !’ 

Thou answeredst with thy tears :—a gentle bend 
n the stream brought us to our journey’s end ; 

Before us lay a broken bridge ; the rail 

Had fallen into the water ; and the frail 

Time-mouldered planks scarce promised a safe stay 

To thy light foot-fall. On the far bank lay 

The fragments of a gate, and then there rose 

The cottage sleeping in a sad repose. 

The moonlight, which makes all things soft, was 

strewing 

Phantastic splendours over all the ruin— 

For ’twas a ruin—lighting here and there 

Strange glow-worm gleams upon the rafters bare, 

On which the dewy trees their soft drops shed. 

* We are too late, then,’ Ellen gently said, 

He sleeps in peace :’ and my love turned aside, 

Her starting tears striving in vain to hide, 

Till I said, ‘ Do not weep, for he is blest!’ 

The weary man rejoiceth in his rest, 

When his long journey draweth to an end, 

And so will it have been with my poor friend. 

He was sore trayailed.’ Nota human sound, 

Save our two voices, broke the calm profound ; 

So when we ceased, the ripples and the wood, 

Which murmured ever in that solitude, 

And the deep voice of the still night, spake on, 

E’en to our hearts sending their solemn tone, 

And an eternal requiem for the dead 

Breathed, which our hearts in silence answered ! 


Without a word we to the town returned, 

And I next morn, whosevery heart-strings yearned 
To visit my poor friend’s lone hurial place, 
Proposed to Ellen that we should retrace 

Our evening’s walk ; for just beyond the cot 

A modest church arose, by many a plot 

OF solemn yew trees shaded. Oft to me 

He said that there his home of rest should be, 
And hoped that when the hour should come, his head 
Might sink in peace upon that grassy bed, 

Among the flock whom he had trained, and find 
The quiet which he found not with mankind. 

Yet oftener far a solemn feeling swayed 

His melancholy mind, till it arrayed 

The gloomy spot with splendours which might seem 
To colder men shades from a realm of dream, 
But were to him most strong reality ! 

And then for hours. together he would lie, 

Unless by duty summoned, in the shade, 

Joying in sadness ; nor did aught invade 

His peaceful contemplation, for the place 

Is filled with hardy farmers, a strong race 

Who toil all day with thriftful honesty ; 

And but that some in rustic sympathy 

Felt for the hidden sorrow that opprest 

‘Their pastor, scarce they would disturb his rest 
E’en with a word: but sometimes their rough care 





Would with keen pangs his gentle bosom tear ; 
But these he hid, that none his pain might share ; 
Perhaps few knew it ; for his heart was ight, 
And his keen eyes with happiness were bright, 
Whenever, on some work of good, he went 
Among them, Heaven's appointed instrument, 
To bring the tidings of great joy revealed 
To men in Bethlehem,—both in cot or field 
The peasant’s friend, to comfort or reprove, 
Unwearied ever in his work of love, 
Such had his life been, ere I bent my way 
To distant lands, determined if the day 
Should be vouchsafed when I might once more see 
This old friend, that my careful love should be 
The stay of his old age, as he had been 
My youth’s revered companion. 

* * * * # 


The sun had reached his height, and all things wore 

His radiance like a garment, when once more 

We stood beside the cot. Alas! the light 

Which the stars shed throughout an azure night, 

Hath a deceitful beauty : we had stood 

Beneath them the last eve in solitude, 

Till even desolation seemed to be 

A lovely thing, with star, and stream, and tree 

Blending a glory of its own, and sight 

Became in love with ruin. Now the bright 

Truth-loving splendour of the garish day 

Swept all the pleasing dreams of eve away! 

The walls were rent and black, as if the rage 

Of fire into a premature old age 

Had shrunk their goodly form ; the graceful vine 

Which o’er the roof its shoots was went to twine, 

Drooped, scorched, and seared, and like a maimed 
snake 

Crawled slowly o’er the spot it once did make 

More fair with its fresh beauty. We drew near, 

And gazed on the remains with many a tear ; 

The showers of spring, the summer suns, had been 

With lively influence there ; for mosses green 

And brown o’er all the unsightly heaps were spread, 

A life in death ; and a sweet moss-rose shed 

Its scents unheeded. Oh, how beautiful 

It seemed! But then our hearts with grief were full, 

And though it were a sacrilege to tear 

That meek flower from the cradle it found there, 

Yet for a sad memorial of his fate 

Whose pleasant home we found so desolate, 

I placed it in my bosom, nor looked back, 

But went in silence onward in the track 

Which led to the church-yard. At length we stayed 

Our steps ; an open grave, a late-used spade, 

Arrested us. ‘ Is death so busy here?’ 

Said Ellen, when a grey old man drew near 

The village sexton : salutation short, 

Yet stately, the old man made, in courteous sort 

Welcoming us to his domain, like one 

Receiving honoured guests : his greetings done, 

He stopped awhile, waiting if we might say 

Of business aught—then turned to move away, 

And gathering up the tools which strewed the place, 

Looked gently down into the grave with face 

Of deep concern. Then I, who burned to know 

The ill I feared, said quickly, ‘ Do not go !’ 

And with a strange surprise, not void of mirth 

Supprest, the old man from the graved earth 

Lifted his eyes to mine, as he would read 

My thoughts, and theu drawing near me, said, ‘ In- 
deed, 

’Tis hard such young and gentle things must die ! 

A lovelier child I never knew, and I 

Am now nigh seventy! Well, it is the end 

We must all come to.’ Of my gentle friend 

I thought and said in haste, ‘ You long lave been 

The sexton of this place, and must have seen 

Too many such ; I had a friend who made 

His home here, till he died. If he is laid 

Within this churchyard, I would see his grave ; 

Alas! ’tis the only rest the earth ere gave ! 

You know, perhaps, where Walter Harding lies 2’ 

‘ Now God forbid,’ said he,'in quick surprise ; 

He ever was the poor man’s friend ; you have told 

Sad news, Sir, for this village, young and old, 

Were sad enough when he went hence ; and then 

We little thought to hear of him again, 

A dead man !—Though the weight liad past away 

With these words from my soul, what I might say 

I knew not, for the tidings made me dumb, 

And pleasure did the effect of grief. Thoughts come 

In crowds at times like these, so intertwined, 

That like a haze they gather o’er the mind, 


_ And then the man has no relief but tears ; 


But my sweet Ellen, who my hopes and fears 
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Had shared, still questioned the old man, while I 
Could only weep. And he told joyfully 
How my good friend had left his cure to dwell 
With one who, like myself, had loved him well, 
In London ; and that full four years had fled 
Since last he came among them. He had said 
More, for he loved of that good man to tell, 
But that from far along the quiet dell, 
And by the ruined cot, and up the hill, 
The funeral pomp wound slowly ; through the still 
And genial noon with solemn harmony 
Conveying to her grave the maiden. We 
Stood still, expecting, till they nearer drew ; 
Arrayed in their best garb of virgin hue, 
Her sisters came, and sobbed a psalm of joy, 
*T am the life!’ With them a gentle boy, 
Smiling at the strange pomp ; and then the dead 
Drest in a wedding-robe! The coffin-head 
Her father held, and wept not, for his grief 
Lay deep, too deep, for weeping’s soft relief ! 
And silently they laid her in the mould, 
Sadly and silently ; then the bell tolled, 
And not till then tears ran from every eye, 
As they went slowly from the cemetry ; 
And the old father in a mournful tone, 
Said only, ‘ God ! thy gracious will be done !’ 
The day’s events bad made us sad ; our way 
We slowly bent where at short distance lay 
My oak-crowned knoll ; and as we walked, our theme 
Was my old friend : I said, a man might deem 
Strangely of life, could he believe that all 
Had its completion here, and that this ball 
Of land and sea were our eternal bound, 
Our term of being ; for there scarce is found 
One man with goodness armed, but all of life 
Is straightway with his righteousness at strife ! 
The world’s contempt, poverty, hate, and scorn, 
Hang on his track, while onward still, upborne 
By inward light and power, he moves. 

‘ * * * ° 


To be continued. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


(Continued from p. 299.) 

WE have not even yet, we find, quite done 
with the Great Room. The catalogue, on being 
referred to, calls many pictures to mind which 
must not be passed over in silence. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s ‘ Duke of Clarence,’ No. 57, is cer- 
tainly one of these. It is a portrait painted, as to 
the head more especially, with admirable ease, 
simplicity, and natural effect: the hat and hand- 
kerchief, it is true, are introduced too fantasti- 
cally and artificially ; but ‘let that pass,’ in grace 
to the many and great merits which the painting 
possesses in other respects. 

The Portrait of Sir Thomas Strange, by Mr. 
Shee, No. 47, is another performance which de- 
serves to be distinguished: the head has much 
animation, and an agreeable tone of colour per-- 
vades the whole picture. The ‘ Lady in St. 
Swithin’s Chair,’ from the first volume of Wa- 
verley, No. 43, Sir William Beechey, attracts 
more by the design than by its colouring: the 
former displays much intelligence, and strong 
and appropriate expression. 

* Sir Roger de Coverley and the Gypsies,’ No. 
134, C. P. Leslie, is a charming little picture, 
full of expression and sentiment. The character 
of the old bachelor, the benevolent squire, and 
the country gentleman of the past age, is exqui- 
sitely conceived, and represented with great spirit 
and feeling. The archness of the idle baggages, 
in whom it evidently requires no recourse to 
magic to be able to let the worthy innamorato into 
the secret of his own intentions, is keen and 
pleasant. The picture, too, is most agreeably 

ainted ; the sitting group in the corner, the pro- 
ific hussey and her twins, is delightful. 

We have seen paintings, by Mr. Collins, more 
attractive by the force of particular effects than 
‘The Morning after a Storm,’ No. 166, the prin- 
cipal work of this academician in the present col- 
lection ; but we cannot call to mind any one of 
his productions which shows a more masterly 
pencil, and the hand of an artist of truer taste, 
or in which power is more successfully combined 











with simplicity, and rendered consistent with the 
absence of display, than in this picture. 

‘The study of an Ass,’ No 191, W. Barraud, 
we regret to say, escaped our notice: and it is 
not in our power, therefore, to report to our 
readers what the title signifies, or with what skill 
and effect the subject is treated. The name of 
the artist warns us against lauding the picture at 
a venture ; for we have not the honour of his ac- 
quaintance. We feel no incumbency to back him 
at all hazards ; nor, if our conscience would re- 
concile itself to the playing of such a trick on our 
readers, would prudence consent to the impudent 
imposition, lest we should treat the pedant in 
his library, the artist in his painting-room, the 
alchymist at his crucible, or the incipient mathe- 
matician at his pons, as a jackeyburm in his stall. 
The catalogue of the British Institution has taught 
us to mistrust the waggery of our knights of the 
pallet ; to hesitate before we form a notion of the 
nature of a picture from the denomination by which 
they, in their exquisite humour, may be pleased 
to designate it; so, for this turn, ‘ The Ass’s 
Study,’ or ‘The Study of an Ass,’ must go with- 
out a comment, even should the excellence of 
the portrait be calculatedto provoke the quotation 
of the proverb, not for the first time so applied :— 

* A fellow-feeling makes us wondrons kind.’ 
No. 207 is ‘ Milton’s Reconciliation with his 
Wife,’ M. Boxall, with the passage,— 
* Soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his wife so late, and sole desire, 
Now at his feet, submissive in distress.’ 
This is a very pleasing sketchy picture, well and 
feelingly conceived, simply grouped, and touch- 
ing and expressive in sentiment. 

‘ The Taje Mahl, at Agra ; Mausoleum of white 
marble, erected by Shah Jehan, for his favourite 
queen, Miuntanza Zemam,’ No.} 210, W. Daniel, 
presents a splendid view of a building from the 
opposite side of the river Jumna. The architec- 
ture is of superb and picturesque character, and 
is most skilfully drawn: the foreground is rich 
in figures and colour, and the whole has a most 
brilliant effect. But for a work of unobtrusive 
merit and delightful quality, give us ‘The Re- 
turn, a Cottage Scene in the Campagna di Roma,’ 
No. 30, P. Williams. What a charming little 
picture is here! How natural the groups! how 
rich, and warm, and Italian the colouring! and 
the little girl holding forth her apron to receive 
the fruit from her mounted brother; how true! 
how expressive of the grace of childhood and in- 
nocence! And for a study of a donkey, here is 
one quite alive, and fit for a Sterne to commune 
with. 

We have not overlooked Mr. Landseer’s ‘ Illicit 
Whiskey Still in the Highlands,’ No. 20; nor 
Mr. Turner’s ‘ The Banks of the Loire,’ No. 19. 
The latter isa gem of the first water, brilliant 
and beautiful. The former, also, is a masterpiece 
of the pencil of the clever artist by whom it is 
executed, and of the nature of the excellence of 
Edwin Landseer’s chefs-d’eurre who is there that 
is ignorant? Powerful effect of colour, clever 
handling, ingenuity of thought, characteristic 
delineation, and high finish, are conspicuous in 
this, as they invariably prove to be in every pro- 
duction of the same pencil which admits of those 
qualities. ‘ Bashaw, the property of the Earl of 
Dudley,’ No. 291, isa subject not susceptible of 
the display of these various qualities; yet is it in 
its way an exquisite picture, full of spirit, and life, 
and natural freedom. 

And now that we have at Jast turned our backs 
on the many attractions of the Great Room, and 
are fairly advanced into the School of Painting, 
following the plan heretofore pursued, and with- 
out attention to the order of the numbering, we 
shall give precedence to those pictures which, by 
their conspicuous situation or merits, first call for 
notice. 

We shall not be guilty of any singularity in 
hastening to place ourselves before the ‘ Camilla 








introduced to Gil Blas at the Inn,’ No. 246, G.S. 
Newton. This is one of the best and most finished 
pictures that that artist has ever produced. Per- 
haps we do not go at all too far in expressing the 
opinion, that it surpasses any thing he has hereto- 
fore accomplished. The subject, with one exce 
tion, is well conceived and skilfully conducted ; 
the painting is executed in a most masterly and 
artist-like style. The figure of Camilla, except 
that it is somewhat lengthy, is excellent. The 
head is beautiful, and full of animation: nor is 
the ‘ruby of the Philippine Isles’ wanting to her 
delicate finger. The novice-like air of her dupe, 
and the general sentiment which runs through the 
picture, are no less excellent. But the conductor 
of one of the best hotels in Valladolid receiving a 
lady of apparent quality, and with flambeau in 
hand conducting her to the presence of a sup- 
posed distinguished guest, should certainly have 
had the costume and style of the Hidalgo, and 
not the air of the keeper of a common venta. 
Such a figure as Mr. Newton has here represented 
the landlord, would have been sufficiently in keep- 
ing with the Spanish Posada of Mr. Wilkie, but is 
by no means a characteristic delineation of the 
proprietor of a fonda in a provincial capital. 

The portrait of Mr. Soane, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, is truly exquisite. How like, and how 
living! How flexible the muscles of the face! 
What case and freedom in the execution! How 
full of substance and cloth-like are the habili- 
ments! In this respect, Mr. H. P. Briggs should 
contrast with it his portrait, No. 264. Not that we 
mean anylthing invicious to Mr. Briggs—the por- 
trait we allude to, we consider a very successful 
one; nor, we are sure, would the artist himself 
object to our referring him to the example of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, for a lesson in the treatment 
of a coat, since portraits cannot be painted 
without that very important article in the dress of 
a gentleman. In Mr. Briggs’ performance, in 
fact, the costume is the only objectionable part of 
an otherwise excellent picture. On first glancing 
at the portrait, it is difficult, certainly, to recon- 
cile the character of the principal subject, with 
the cuirass by his side: the personage, indeed, is 
sufficiently swarthy to have followed many cam- 
paigns under various climes; he is, moreover, 
duly and darkly bewhiskered, yet is there nothing 
martial, nothing heroic, in the air and bearing of 
the man. The pen, too, holds the place of the 
sword, and seems to bespeak some mystery ;— 
it may be then, after all, that Mr. Briggs is night. 
So, indeed, it proves—the gentleman before us is 
no soldier, but a man of peace, an antiquary—he 
is Samuel Lush Meyrick, LL.D., of Goodrich 
Court, Herefordshire, according to the catalogue, 
but probably more known to most of our readers, 
certainly to those of a contemporary monthly 
periodical ;* as of the Tower of London. 

In ‘ The Confessional,— Pilgrims confess- 
ing in St. Peter’s,’ No. 293, and ‘ The Pifferari 
Calabrian shepherds playing their hymns to the 
Madonna when arriving with the pilgrims in 
Rome,’ No. 298,—we have two pictures, by Mr. 
Wilkie, less finished than those noticed in former 
numbers, but still most clever, artistlike, and de- 
lightful productions. In respect to the beauty of 
the grouping, the Pifferari has seldom, if ever, 
been surpassed. 

‘ Hadleigh Castle, the mouth of the Thames, 
Morning after a stormy Night,’ 322, I. Constable, 
is a picture which convicts the artist who executed 
it, of being a dangerous subject. The merits and 
beauties of this performance are such that it al- 
most recommends a manner which the judgment 
yronounces to be faulty. But for this manner, 
indeed, the picture before us would be perfect,— 
so grand and picturesque, so free and so bold, is 
it,—so full of power and effect. 

Portrait of Mrs. Bolton King, No. 325, I. 
Partridge, is a charming picture, replete with 
grace and sweetness, and lady-like delicacy: the 





* Vide *‘ London Magazine,’ for Jan. and Feb, 
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drapery is excellently managed—simple, and 
at the same time of a rich effect. The other 
accessaries are in perfect keeping with the elegance 
of the figure and of the attire. The painting is 
highly and carefully finished. 

‘The Loretto Necklace,’ No. 337, 1. M.W. Tur- 
ner.—Hereby, we presume, hangs a tale; and more, 
we conclude, is meant than meets the eye. Yet, 
although in Mr. Turner’s most splendid Poly- 
phemus we could penetrate into things veiled to 
eyes profane—could discern the fiery steeds of the 
rod of day, even distinguishing Pyrois from 
Bus, and thon from Phlegon, — although, 
through the dazzling brilliancy of that gorgeous 
composition, we could perceive the Naiads, and 
the Tritons, and the Dolphins, as they wantoned 
in the waves,—nay, although even the ensign 
wrought with the story of the Wooden Horse, and 
of the catastrophe thereby brought on Ilion, 
escaped us not unheeded,—yet have we not been 

rofound enough to discover the secret of the 
uoretto Necklace. That rosaries, which we, here- 
tics profane, are too apt to confound with neck- 
laces, and use and wear as such, receive conse- 
cration in the most holy pap-boat religiously pre- 
served in the sacred house of the Virgin, which 
the angels brought from Palestine, and deposited 
in the woods of Loretto, we are perfectly aware ; 
nor are we ignorant that articles, however insig- 
nificant their intrinsic value, when once they have 
undergone this hallowing benediction, are held 
in high veneration, and form most acceptable and 
efficacious presents if borne to a distance, and laid 
at the feet of some pious donnina, whom a rigid 
parent, or a spouse too little indulgent, has de- 
barred from visiting in proprid persond the mira- 
cle-working shrine ; yet never did we dream, that, 
under the very walls which encircle the treasure 
of Catholic Christendom, aLoretto Necklace would 
plead with any great effect the cause of an inna- 
morato. We confess, therefore, that, although 
we have made the circuit of the Santa Casa on our 
knees, we areas ignorant as if we never had wan- 
dered beyondthe sound of the bells of Bow, ofthe 
meaning of the Loretto Necklace, and are provoked 
to be obliged to avow this ourignorance to thenum- 
ber of inquirers who have done us the vexatious 
honour of demanding explanation at our hands. 
Mr. Turner should certainly have told his story 
more explicitly, and saved his critics this mortifi- 
cation. At least he might have afforded some clue 
for the guidance or assistance of the invention ; 
but no, he has left us in the dark as to the adven- 
ture of the Necklace, and has put us off with a 
landscape, delightful and brilliant it must be 
owned, and considerably, although by no meansen- 
tirely, taken from theluxuriant scenery for which 
the vicinity of Loretto is well nigh as much dis- 
tinguished as for the possession of the Santa Casa. 
The composition of this picture is in truth delight- 
ful: that the colour is extravagant, cannot be de- 
nied ; nor can such extravagance be justified in 
the representation of anatural scene, as in the 
imaginary one of the Ulysses and Polyphemus ; 
yet is it impossible to regard the painting even in 
respect to its colour without gratification and ad- 
miration. The effect of the gleam which crosses 
andillumines the scene, is most happy ; and indeed, 
were the tree in the foreground less gorgeous, 
the rest of the picture might be allowed to pass 
without any qualification to the highest eulogium. 

Before next week, perhaps we may be so fortunate 
as to solve the enigma of the Loretto Necklace. 
We willpause to make the attempt. In the mean 
time, we beg Mr. Simpson, Mr. Lee, and Mr. 
Howard, with several other exhibitors, whose 
works we have now in our mind’s eye as worthy 
companions to those already mentioned as adorn- 
ing the Painting Room to excuse our postponing 
for this turn the notice of their meritorious 
productions. 





Sic Walter Scott’s new novel, subscribed upwards 
of 4,000 copies; and Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte,’ upwards of 6,000. 





MAY-TIME :—A WORD IN SEASON. 





May! how strange have been, at different 
times, the notions connected with thisname! To 
us, alas! in London, it suggests little more than 
tinselled chimney-sweepers and gilded revels. 
Who is there who, in his weariness and dissatis- 
faction, has not sighed over the loss of the cus- 
toms which made the May a thing of flowers and 
gladness, when the heavy tread of labour was 
lightened into a dance, and the formalities of life 
burst out with a flush of rose-red and milk-white 
blossoms? All of us who would ridicule in society 
the wildness and simplicity of such a lamentation 
for the silenced laughter and withered honours of 
the Spring, yet keep behind the veil, with which 
we hide the sanctuary of our thoughts, an endur- 
ing regret for the departure from the land of those 
blithe May-triumphs. Who is the man that, at 
one moment or other of existence, has not longed 
to turn aside from the path made dry and hard by 
his own footsteps, and to wander, were it only for 
an hour, were it but for the space of a brief 
Spring sun-burst, in the green meadows, and 
amcng the maiden-sprites of antique visions, with 
whom poets, five hundred years agone translated 
to the stars, dreamed themselves singing amid the 
forest nooks, in love and pure devotion? If such 
a man there be, for him the May was not ordained ; 
for him the year is despoiled of its young heart 
and its primrose coronal. Or is there a lady 
whose bosom heaves under lace and pearls, that 
has never fancied herself untyrannised by the 
slaveries to which she is doomed; who has never 
imagined that she might have been seen by fond 
and reverential eyes among the morrice-troops, in 
those old mysteries of seasonable rejoicing ; who 
so distrusts herself as not to have sighed for the 
blameless freedom of the woods and dells ; whose 
dreams have never shown her any of nature’s pa- 
geants ; whose breast nourishes no flowers for her- 
self, though it wears them for the eyes of others ? 
No; thisisnotalady. To all alike descend from 
heaven the revelations of an Eden life ; and they 
see the stags couching beneath the oak, and the 
rout of children under the hawthorn hedge, and the 
shadows of clouds on the sunny meadow, and the 
train, glad in each other’s gladness, who dance 
and laugh around the May-pole. But then, even 
beneath the bright blue a of May, and with the 
breezes around us, Comes over us the custom, 
and the shudder ; and we look away from the 
vista which led along the clouds into that rich 
kingdom of romance; and we bow our heads and 
groan. 

A thousand gay and significant observances 
have chased each other over the brink of the 
world, and perished. Every nation has «ad na- 
tional rejoicing in the train of national religion ; 
and the victim was adorned with flowers, and the 
temple was encircled with its domain of field and 
forest ; and Pan and Bacchus were names to wake 
the village, and heal the palsy; and Hanuman 
gathered for this triumph the wise Brahmins and 
the multitude of shouting followers. Us too 
the fairies have visited. And Christendom has 
had its innocent revels; nor was May from the 
beginning a bare and empty time. 

And wherefore should it be so now? Why isit 
that in this later age we seem to enjoy only by 
recollection ; and that with the freshest music of 
the world is mingled a faint but continuous re- 
quiem for the past? Can _ it be that this is the 
condition of humanity? Was it thus when the 
young Earth listened to the singing of the stars? 
And was there this note of sadness in the melody 
of Eye’s virgin voice? No: the primal genera- 
tion must have had strength to hope, while our 
weakness can only fear. They had not our bitter 
and full experience, which opposes to any vague 
and twilight expectation the long roll inscribed 
with the definite evils of so many thousand years. 
To them the spring must, indeed, have appeared 
an awakening, and a regeneration ; and they tuned 
their minds to harmony with the glorious season, 





We live amid the sepulchres of various centuries, 
and make our hearts after the model of the grave. 
We read the epitaphs, which tell us that those ages 
had pulses and springs of joy, and remembering 
that the pulses ceased to beat and the springs to 
flow for them, we forget that they still liveand move 
for us. We are but melancholy mourners at the 
funeral of the past, and do not live for ourselves 
the brave life which might gain to us also an ho- 
nourable and devout interment. 

This need not be so. None but a pitiful and 
punctilious sorrow will spend itself in lamenta- 
tion for the hearty rites and gorgeous triumphs 
which illuminated other centuries, which have 
had their time and passed away. There is, indeed, 
an iron and encircling law of necessity which for- 
bids us weak slaves of our day and destiny to adorn 
the earth with the pageants of our forefathers. 
They are buried in their festal robes; with their 
wine-cups beside them, and the garlands, which 
they wore, are withered on their brows. I[t were 
a comedian’s trick to rob the tomb, and mask 
ourselves in its spoils. But rightly thought of, they 
lived for the future, as well as for their native 
hour. We are downward and clod-bound souls, 
and, dedicating ourselves to the narrow circle of 
the world’s dust, within which our tether confines 
us, we forget that we are visited by the airs from 
distant kingdoms, and sunny seas, breezes rich 
with odours of other times, and fresh from that 
fairy-land of the clouds. The earth is but the 
dregs and poor remains of the living and glowing 
past. Yet we need but faith to know that all 
past exists for us; and that all its rejoicings may 
be celebrated anew in our hearts. The thought 
and finer spirit of all foregone gladness and virtue 
lives in our atmosphere. It is but the material 
dross which stays to be trodden underfoot, and 
find an infamous burial in the contempt of suc- 
cessors. Wherever in old time was any mystery 
of rejoicing, there was sown a seed which flowers 
for us. And to those who will it, though the 
shapes and emblems of old May-time have depart- 
ed, in the mind there is a subtle and bright re- 
newal of those green festivities, and they hail 
the leafiness of the forest, and the joy of the 
world’s aged heart, with processions of the fancy 
and music audible to the purged brain. The 
true, the genial, admits not of destruction. 
Ifin any land has ever been a hearty manifesta- 
tion of religion, if any where a festivity which re- 
cognised the life that is in the changing year, if 
any where a word of poetry has charmed with a 
spell the apathy of daily existence, we, late-born, 
and unknowing, as it is thought, to rejoice, have 
yet within us the power to reproduce whatever of 
real and concordant good has been among mankind, 
and to make ourselves the rich inheritors of what- 
ever gladness, and faith, and hope, has had strength 
to lift men from the sod. Believe this, and the 
freshness of old religions is ever with us, and the 
loveliness of Paganism has not departed from 
Christian temples; and not only now when every 
bush seems burning heavenward with a placid 
and verdant flame, and the winds of the morning 
are messengers of glad tidings to us from a whole 
creation of happy beings, not only in these 
merry bowers of May, but amid the dark and icy 
dens of December, shall we be able to keep May- 
time in our hearts. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


[In the report, in our last number, of Mr. Ma- 
son’s lecture on Wood-engraving, it was erroneously 
stated to be the ancient practice to cut the material 
transversely. The contrary is, in fact, the case, and was 
represented to be so by the lecturer: in other words, 
it was the ancient mode to work the wood vertically ; 
the modern usage is to cut it horizontally.] 





On Friday, May 22, a lecture which made half- 
hours appear minutes, was delivered by Mr. Farra- 
day on the subject of the operation of vibration 
on the surfaces of elastic substances. After stat- 
ing that he derived the information he was about 
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to impart to his audience from Mr. Wheatstone, 
whose discoveries in Acoustics or Phonetics pro- 
mised to open a new era in our knowledge of the 
action of sound, Mr. Farraday announced that 
the particular object of his lecture was the display 
of a very curious set of phenomena which attend 
vibration, as they show themselves in the forms 
taken up by surfaces when vibrating. 

In the first place, he addressed himself to ex- 
wee the meaning of the term ‘nodal points or 

ines’ which had been adopted to express a parti- 
cular effect to which vibrating bodies are subject 
from contact with other objects. Such con- 
tact, it is well known, arrests the vibration: 
this is exemplified in the constant and sim- 

le practice of putting a finger to a glass that 
as been struck, to stop the jingling noise. 
The contact operates on surfaces so as to 
form points, which remain in a state of repose, 
while the other parts of the body are in action ; 
hence the name of knots or nodal points, which 
were first discovered by Messrs. Noble and Pig- 
gott, pupils of Dr. Wallace, at Oxford. After 
this statement, Mr Farraday proceeded to afford 
ocular demonstration of the nodal effect, by 
touching a strained wire, fastened at its extremi- 
ties. Every part was evidently thrown into a 
state of vibration ; there were no points of rest 
except the ends. The wire having been allowed 
to resume its state of repose, three pieces of 
paper were placed near to it, and it was again 
thrown into a state of vibration: on this occasion, 
an additional point of rest had been given to it, 
by contact with one hand of the lecturer, while the 
other communicated to it the vibratory motion : 
in this case two of the pieces of paper were cast 
to a distance from the wire; the hina, which was 
near the point of rest, remained motionless. To 
carry the simple illustration of the nodal effect 
still further, Mr. Farraday strained the wire from 
hooks fastened on the wall; then, having held it 
between his fingers at one point, while with the 
other hand he set it in motion, he retired, that 
the audience might see the effect: both the vi- 
bratory motion, and the point at which the wire 
was at rest, were distinctly perceptible. Another 
illustration of the same effect was produced by 
the holding a long cane in the hand, and shaking it. 

On surfaces, Mr. Farraday went on to say, these 
nodal points are so numerous, that they become 
lines. Galileo, it seems, was aware of the effect 
which formed the subject of the lecture: he had 
observed that, if bristles were spread on a sound- 
ing board, some danced about while others re- 
mained still. The Florentine philosopher had 
also remarked that, on giving the vibratory mo- 
tion to the edges of a glass which contained water, 
a portion of the element would remain still while 
the rest was in motion. A step towards further 
progress in this discovery was made, in 1785, by 

ladné, who applied the violin-bow to plates of 

lass ; and, by so doing, acquired various sounds. 

iechtenberg, in the course of his philosophical ex- 
periments, had strewed some powder on a plate of 
glass, and brought the knob of a leaden jar to the 
late, when the powder arranged itself in various 
orms on the slate Cladné hoped to produce a 
similar effect by strewing sand on a round plate 
of glass, the edge of which he then scraped with 
a violin bow; the sand, to his satisfaction and 
ae. immediately took the form of a star, 
with twelve rays, or of a wheel with twelve spokes, 
or six diameters: he repeated his experiments, 
and, as he produced higher sounds from the plate 
and bow, he found the sand thrown into a variety 
of beautiful configurations. Mr. Farraday pointed 
to diagrams illustrative of these experiments, se- 
veral of which he, moreover, performed very suc- 
cessfully himself, to the satisfaction and delight 
of his audience. 

He then explained that these effects were pro- 
duced by the contact of the body on which the 
vibration operated, with other objects; the fingers 
or tongs, for instance, by which they were held, 
the props on which they rest, &c.; and that on 





the communication of vibratory action, the sand 
was thrown from the vibrating parts to the por- 
tions at rest: at this stage of his observations and 
experiments, Mr. Farraday remarked on the ex- 
cellent test afforded by this effect for showing the 
regularity of surfaces in the structure of bodies, 
a more accurate one, he affirmed, than even the 
polarization of light ; for, if the surface have the 
least inequality, or the plate be of irregular thick- 
ness, the forms taken by the sand or powder 
strewed on it will be distorted. 

The lecturer, resuming his plates, observed, that 
every sound on the same surface had a particular 
corresponding form ; but that, in different plates 
similar form does not imply similar sounds. He 
then drew attention to the curious fact, that the 
simplest forms were produced by the lowest 
sounds; and that in proportion as the latter 
were higher, the configuration communicated 
to objects on the surface of the plates became 
more complicated. A few experiments were 
made in the presence of the audience in proof 
of this fact; but the greater number were illus- 
trated by numerous diagrams, and plates of glass, 
previously arranged on the table: as to these, 
the time obliged Mr. Farraday to content himself 
with showing his auditors the way to produce 
them, assuring them that any elastic substance, a 
piece of coin for instance, was as susceptible of 
the effect as glass. In proof of this assertion, 
taking a half-crown between his fingers with the 
left hand, he strewed sand on it with the right: 
with that, he then drew the violir-bow down the 
edge of the coin, and the sand assumed the same 
form as he had before shown that it would take 
on the surfaces of glass plates. 

Mr. Farraday proceeded to show various modes 
of preventing the existence of positive diameters 
formed by the lines which the experiments he 
had before made had produced ; and one of these 
methods he explained to be, to draw the bow 
down the.edge of the plate immediately behind 
the point of rest,—another to support the plate 
at its centre by a glass rod, and, instead of vibrating 
the edge, to communicate the motion to the sup- 
porting rod : a third was, to make a hole through 
the centre of the plate, and on the edges there to 
perform the operation. In these instances, it was 
shown that the sand on the surface might be 
made to arrange itself in waving and curved and 
circular lines. 

The next division of Mr. Farraday’s lecture 
was no less interesting than that of which we have 
given this imperfect account. It related to the 
reciprocation of the vibratory motion, or the 
communication through the air from the origi- 
nally excited body to another. Savard’s experi- 
ments on this point were explained and tried; 
he had sprinkled sand on a plate communicating 
by means of a bridge, such as that of a violin, 
with a string: the string was the object excited ; 
the plate was found to receive the same sound 
as the string, and various forms were assumed by 
the sand. Savard was the first who made known 
the observation that membranes extended over 
frames would receive impressions from vibrations 
near them. This Mr. Farraday exemplified to 
his audience by experiments with drums formed 
of tracing-paper : instruments of extreme sensi- 
bility, as was shown by the effect produced on 
them by merely breathing, an operation by which 
the sound became as effectually changed as it 
would be in the case of a blow on a slackened 
drum-head. It was observed, that the forms re- 
ceived by membranes by reciprocation, are in ac- 
cordance with the particular part vibrating in the 
plate from which the reciprocation is communi- 
cated ; but that, as the tension changes, the form 
changes, and the matter on the surface will pass 
from one form to another. The former fact was 
shown by the following experiment: Mr. Farra- 
day strewed sand on a ; ome made of tracing- 
paper, as above described; near to the surface 
of the drum, he held a round plate of glass, 
down the edges of which he drew the violin-bow. 





The sand on the drum experienced the same 
effect which would have been produced on it liad 
it been strewed on the plate of glass itself: it 
assumed a variety of forms, similar to those which 
it had been shown to take when the experiment 
was made simply with the glass. Mr. Farraday 
hinted at the utility of which these discoveries 
might be made, and of their capability of appli- 
cation to the purposes of the arts and manufac- 
tures. He showed that already an experiment, 
similar to that he had tried with the drum, was 
resorted to in mining districts, where it is the 
custom to ascertain by filings spread on a dram 
whether other workings are near, and which way 
they are approaching: according to the forms in 
which the filings become arranged, the workmen 
draw their conclusions of the direction in which 
the other workings are advancing, and are thus 
guided in their own operations. In conclusion, 
Mr. Farraday observed that no satisfactory ex- 
a of the causes of the phenomena which 
ic had been engaged in producing had as yet been 
offered ; but that, the attention of mathematicians 
being now occupied in the enquiry, much was to 
be expected from the results of their labours. 
He even hinted at the probability that in the 
course of the next season he might have matter 
of importance on this view of the subject to com- 
municate from Mr. Wheatstone. 

The objects of curiosity placed on the table of 
the library on this occasion were three small 
bronze statues, being authentic figures of Buddha, 
according with the proportions laid down in the 
sacred books of Ceylon: acandle made of vege- 
table wax, (Rhus,) from Japan; avery extraor- 
dinary specimen of chrystal; and a cork model 
of the tomb found near Pestum, chiefly remark- 
able for a fresco painting on one of the side- 
walls, representing two figures in combat, a third 
looking on; the figures in colour red, on a white 
ground. 





ATHENIAN SCENE. 


ScENE.—A Room in the House of Alcibiades. 
Alcibiades, Cleinias, Aristophanes, Cherea, Philenis, 
Timandra, Speusippus, Glycerium. 

Alcih.—Thanks to the Gods! Here we, at least, are 
removed from the toils and vexations of politics. By 
thy own bright eyes, my Philenis, how gladly would 
I leave this hydra-headed mob, and all its powers, and 
all my popularity, to live a life of soft enjoyment with 
thee! You are not cheerful, my poor girl. By Venus, 
I think thou art infected with the Nician plague, and 
lookest but coldly on me. Some wine there! Wilt 
thou not drink to me, Philenis? Nay, then I care 
not. Aristophanes, I pledge thee! To our loves. 

Aristoph.—Thou mayest drink to thy loves as thou 
wilt, though may Bacchus choke me an it make nota 
void in thy cellar, do thou but drink a cyathus to each. 
Come, find me a long-named girl, a girl who hath all 
the letters of the alphabet in her name; such a girl as 
I might driak a cask to and not break through the 
rules of good-fellowship! Come, whom dost thou 
name? ‘Timandra? Or Glauce, or the little Cretan 
Leucippe, or 

Timand.—(Half aside.) —Disgusting monster ! 

Alcib—Nay, Timandra, calm yourself. Philznis ! 
Averting gods, how pale she is! Nay, my sweet girl, 
he does but jest. Thou knowest his privilege. 

Timand.—(Half aside.) —A forward winx, to make 
herself conspicuous before a large party ! 

Clein.—What says the fair Timandra ? 

Timand.—Oh, nothing, Sir; nothing at all, I as- 
sure you. I can bear ‘it, Sir; and I can revenge it, 
Sir. 

Clein—In the name of friendship, be quiet. 
not irritate Alcibiades. You know his temper. 

Arist—Here’s to my flaggon! ’Tis the only toast. 
Right Chian,!by my gods! Well, well, Jove grant 
thee no lack of such liquor, while there are warm 
hearts in Athens that can prize it!—A traitor, gentle. 
men; a Beeotian traitor ! 

Alcib.—How now, good Aristophanes ? Such words 
were fitter from the mouth of Nicias than from a 
friend of Alcibiades ! 

Arist.—Tush! man; hast thou not Copaic eels and 
anchovies from the Asopus, (the which, nevertheless, 
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“are but as dung to the Phaleran,) and dost thou say 
thou art not in open communication with the Beeotians ! 

Alcib—And dost thou forget the ten days’ truce! 
Fie on thee, for a shallow politician. 

4rist.—Dost thou infringe upon an orator’s pri- 
vilege? Thou hast not heard the punishment I in- 
scribe. By the goddess of the lake, thou shalt not 
taste of her Beeotian store! It is not well for young 
men to have any dealings with contraband goods ; 
therefore will I convert them into mine own exchequer. 
Behold, I confiscate them unto myself for the good of 
the city. What sayest thou, Cleinias? Thou wilt 
not grudge me my prize! Well, thou shalt have thy 
share, an thou wilt send me the thrush that lies so 
invitingly before thee. 

Speus.—Is it true, Cherwa, that Nicander, the Cre- 
tan, was thrown this morning in the palestra, by a 
young Athenian ? 

Cher.—I was not there. 
Cleinias ! 

Clein.—A flask of wine! 

Cher.—Nay, that was not my object in calliag thee, 
though I will pledge thee willingly. Was the big 
Cretan wrestler thrown this morning ? 

Clein—Yes, a good back fall. 

Cher.—By whom ? 

Clein.—Thou knowest the man. 

Cher.—Stay, let me guess. 

Clein.—I will wager thee my ring to thy sword- 
belt that thou dost not name him in three trials. 

Cher.—And Glycerium shall hold the stakes. 
Lamachus. No? Oh, then it was Niceratus. 
again? You say it was a nobleman ? 

Clein.—Ay, a nobleman. 

Cher.—Yet they are reckoned the best wrestlers in 
Athens. Stay, let me see. It was Cymon. 

Clein.—By Mercury, you have lost. "Twas Alci- 
biades. 

Speus.—Alcibiades! Art thou serious ? 

Clein.—By Pollux, as a Dicast. Didst thou not 
know how much he practised when he was in Crete ? 
Hush! he hath asked Timandra to dance. ‘ 

Speus.—I1'll wager that she refuses. 

Timand.—Nay, I pray you, let your Lesbian dance. 
Faith, I have tired myself with wandering up and down 
to find thee in the Ceramicus. 

Speus.—Said I not? 

Cher.—She is as jealous as Juno herself. 

Clein—She would be little cured of it by aught she 
saw in the Ceramicus. I read on the wall this very 
morning, ‘ Alcibiades loves Philenis, and Philanis 
loves the son of Cleinias. Weep, maidens of Athens, 
for the deserted Timandra.’ 

Timand.—This is too much, by Jove! Will it not 
satisfy thee, barbarian, that your names are chalked 
together on every wall in Athens: that you are the 
theme of every tongue, but you must bring me to be a 
witness of your felicity—your odious endearments ! 

Philen. (Aside.)—My felicity! Oh Alcibiades ! 

Alvib.—Fear not, my love. How now, what brawl is 
this? Dost thou disturb my guests with thy jealousy ? 
Is it my fault, if fools will blab, and talk of what they 
know not? What ho there! asong. Bid the minstrels 
give the rhapsody they wot of. 

Clein.— What rhapsody does he mean? 

Alcib.—Hephestus’s advice to Juno, at her husband’s 
table, not to disturb his banquet. 

Clein.—Nay, be calm, I beseech thee. Stay, stay, 
Timandra. By Heaven, she will not hear me. 

Alcib—Let her begone, an she list, a troubler of my 
peace! Tremble not so, my Philenis, thy Alcibiades 
is near thee. I love thee only. 

Philen——Would I could believe thee, fickle Alci- 
biades ! 

Alcib.—Nay, if thou weepest, I must e’en follow 
Timandra. 1 doubt not thou mayest find comfort here ; 
Athens hath many gallants, besides Alcibiades, to whis- 
per soft nonsense in a willing ear. 

Philen.—Unkind, unkind! Didstthou but know— 

Alcib.—Weep not, sweet Philznis, I did but jest 
with thee. See, I drink to thee ; love sparkles round 
my goblet’s brim, and pleasure crowns the cup ! 

Philen.—To be forgotten with the emptying—Nay, 
for shame ! 

Arist —Fie, Alcibiades, kissing before strangers! 
But how’s this? we have lost our songstress. 

Clein.—Philznis shall supply her loss, far better. 

Alcib,—Wilt thou not, my soul? Wilt thou not sing 
me the Lesbian song 1 have loved to hear, when be- 


I will ask Cleinias for you. 
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neath one of the broad planes of thy native woods 
thou hast poured soft slumbers on eyes long oppressed 
with care. Well, an thou wilt not sing that, e’en sing 
what pleases thee. 

Philen.—I did not think to have wept again this 
evening. These tears are not worthy of my mother’s 
daughter.—My harp! 

Oh! say not Lesbian hearts are cold, 
That Lesbian maids to love disdain! 
Couldst thou my secret soul behold, 
Thou wouldst not say I scorned his chain, 
Oh no, my country, not in thee 
Blame we Insensibility ! 
Oh! say not that for aye are fled 
The triumphs of the Lesbian lyre ; 
Still doth the Muse her spirit shed 
On chords that thrill with holier fire ; 
Yes, Sappho’s passion lives again 
In strains that rival Sappho’s strain. 
And think’st thou, that I loved not thee ? 
Il eft my country and my home ; 
I left my mother, o’er the sea ; 
Won by thy witching tongue to roam ; 
1 love thee dearly still, and yet 
How oft thou provest thou canst forget ! 


I will not shed the ignoble tear ! 
Hither the rosy goblet bring ; 
Once more my locks the chaplet wear, 
That blooms with every gift of spring ; 
Lightly they twine my youthful brow, 
Yet, ah what anguish lies below! 


The rose my dark soft locks may bind, 
The violet may be wreathed with art ; 

But can they soothe the anxious mind 
Or peace, when peace is lost, impart ? 

Away, away the chaplet throw 

It blooms in mockery of my woe! 

Philen.—I can sing no more. 

Alcib—Nay, sweet Philenis, thou art too sad.— 
How now? (4 slave enters.) 

Slave—A deputation from the Prytaneum wait on 
your Lordship, and beg a few moments of your leisure. 

Alcib.—Say you so? Are they Athenians ? 

Slave-—I think the chief of the Ambassadors from 
Sparta are of the number, and my Lord Nicias is cer- 
tainly one. 

Alcib.—Stay, gentlemen. Sooner than Nicias and 
myself shall meet in friendship beneath this roof, may 
its pillars fall and crush me!—Unmannered slave, to 
break thus upon my moments of festivity. Sit, gentle- 
men, I beseech you. To the mill with him. No words! 
To the mill! Yet, stay; go back and tell the deputa- 
tion that I and Sparta are two deadly opposites! Tell 
Callicratidas, if he be there, that he will find me in the 
Agora to-morrow. If he come for Athens’ good, 
there I will hear his propositions; if to bribe me, tell 
him that all the wealth our broad walls encircle could 
not make me a friend to Lacedemon. Some wine 
within! and music in the hall! Shall we hear this 
Rhodian’s song? Come, gentlemen. 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. 7. 





THE subjects treated of in the present Number 
of this well-established and improving work, are 
unusually interesting. ‘ Sismondi’s Histoire des 
Frangais,’ holds the first place, and furnishes the 
text to a very able article. Then follows one on 
‘The Language and Literature of Holland,’ we 
suppose by Mr. Bowring. ‘The Ancient Na- 
tional Poetry of Spain’ is a hackneyed theme, 
but one which will bear much working ; and the 
present labourer is an able and experienced one. 
The writer on ‘ Scandinavian Mythology’ has 
written a long preface to defend the propriety of 
writing on such a topic ; the article itself is the 
best defence, though certainly it will not convince 
the reader, who could be idle enough to complain 
of the selection. We have not time to comment 
on the next article; and its title is a sufficient 
motive for reading it—it is ‘On Mexico.’ The 
article on ‘ Victor Hugo’s Poems’ is the weakest 
in the Number, and that on ‘ The Foreign Views 
of the Catholic Question,’ the best. That on 
‘Von Hammer’s History,’ we have not read. 
Taking into consideration the choice of subjects, 
as well as the merit of the articles, we are inclined 
to think, that scarcely any better Number of this 
work has yet appeared. 





NEW MUSIC, 


Wilt thou meet me there, Love? Written by the Author 
of ‘Softly o’er the Summer Sea,’ Composed, and de- 
dicated to John Sinclair, Esq., by B. Hime. Latour. 
A VERY gay and sportive ballad, conceived and exe- 

cuted in good style, very easy of performance, and 
quite acceptable. The accompaniment is written above 
the voice part occasionally, similar to the well-known 
piano-forte part to ‘ Oh Lady Fair,’ and produces quite 
as pleasing and playful an effect. 


The admired Quartett from Winter's Opera, ‘ Das Unter- 
brochene Opferfest,’ arranged with Variations for two 
performers on the piano-forte, and inscribed to Miss 
Emma and Miss Harriett Wells, by George F. Harris. 
Boosey and Co. 

Tats is a well-arranged duet, fitted for performers 
of moderate acquirements, and yet written with taste 
and brilliancy. After a short introduction and the 
thema, six variations, including the varieties of 1, 
Scherzando ; 2, Legato; 3, Briliante; 4, Piu Adagio, 
(exhibiting some ingenious modulations) ; 5, Vivace ; 
and 6, Pastorale; which is expanded to form a Rondo 
finale. The whole exhibits skill and good style. 


Deck not with Gems; or, I must have loved Thee, hadst 
thou not been Fair. A Ballad sung by Mr. H. Phillips, 
The words by F.H. Bayly, the Music by W. Turn- 
bull, Published by Willis and Co. 

AN expressive morceau, well conceived, and adapted 
with considerable judgment. The highest note being 
only E flat in the fourth space, the!piece may be per- 
formed by one possessing but a very limited compass 
of voice. ‘The language is of superior character also, 
breathing estimable sent ; imentand the tout ensemble is 
excellent. 


‘ Ah che Forse,’ a celebrated Air, as sung by Signor 
Velluti, with an Introduction for the Piano forte, and 
dedicated to Miss Mary Stephenson, by G.F. Kiall- 
mark, Clementi and Co. 

Tuis admired air is an especial favourite with most 
of our principal vocalists, Madame Pasta particularly ; 
she first introduced it in one of Rossini’s operas, and 
was at that time said to be the composer of it; but 
Bonfichi is the name affixed to it, as its author, in 
most editions. The arrangement now offered (as a 
piece for the piano-forte) is very judiciously made by 
Kiallmark, jun.; the Introduction is very appropriate, 
and the general adaptation is pleasing, graceful, and in 
excellent taste. 





* Trip it, trip it, gentle Mary.’ Sung with unbeunded 
applause by Madame Feron. The Words by J. Cowen, 
the Music by Charles Salaman. Willis and Co. 

A PLEASING trifle, but too insignificant and common- 
place to require or deserve much notice. 


Donna Maria da Gloria, the Queen of Portugal's Waltz. 
with Variations for the Piano-forte, composed and de- 
dicated to Miss Mary Ann Barry, by George F. 
Harris. Monro and May. 

Tuis is not the Queen of Portugal’s waltz, so well 
known, with variations by Gelinck, but an original 
air composed by Harris, with six very ingenious and 
characteristic variations, comprising the subjoined va- 
rieties: No. 1, Legato; No.2, A Tempo giusto, (in 
triplets) ; No.3, Maestro; No.4, Brillante; No. 5, 
Con Grazia ; and No.6, An Allegro and Coda. The 
whole forms a very desirable piano-forte piece, highly 
useful for teachers, and pleasing for theit pupils. 


No.3. The Beauties of Rossini, for the Flute and Piano- 
forte, containing ‘ Bel ragyio lusinghier,’ from Semi- 
ramide, arranged by W. Card, published by Himself, 
Mr. Carp’s arrangement exhibits good taste, and he 

evinces in this publication as well as in the one we no- 
ticed in ‘ The Atheneum,’ (No. 79, page 270,) an in- 
timate acquaintance with his instrument, the flute. 
The first and second numbers of this work, were simi- 
lar adaptations of the admired airs ‘ Una Voce poco fa’ 
and ‘ Elenao tu;’ and as concertante pieces for the 
flute and piano-forte, they must be unusually accept- 
able, for they are so very well adapted to the respec- 
tive instruments. 


‘ Canst thou Forget me?’ Canzonett, written by Mrs. 
Leoni Lee, composed by John Barnett, Mayhew 
and Co. 


A LARGHETTO espassionato in D, written in a vy 
beautiful, expressive, and impassioned style ; and ad- 
mirably adapted to the language, which is also ofa 
superior description. Considerable ingenuity is evinced 
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in writing the voice part, within the compass of a few 
notes, (easy to be performed by most vocalists,) at the 
same time contriving to adapt harmonies of a very 
choice and scientific character in accompaniment to it. 
Barnett has taken infinite pains with this subject, and 
has been eminently successful. 


No. II. of Twelve Italian Fantasias Concertante, for the 
Flute and Piano-forte, containing Meyerbeer’s ‘ Nel 
silenzio,’ in ‘Il Crociato in Egitto,’ and Rossini’s ‘ Non 
piu mesta,’ in ‘La Cenerentola;’ arranged by Raphael 
Dressler, Cocks and Co. 

Dresser is indefatigable in his exertions to form 

a library for the flutist, and his success is proved by 
the quantity of his arrangements published. This 
second number is quite equal to the first, (noticed at 
page 104 of this work,) and presents a brilliant and 
showy divertimento. It is published as op. 73, and 
dedicated to Tulon. 


Hers’s celebrated Quadrilles of 35, arranged for two 
Performers on the Piano-forte, with an Accompani- 
ment for the Harp; by N.B. Challoner. Birchall 
and Co. 

TueseE beautiful, elegant, and unrivalled Quadrilles 
(which are at this moment in the highest fashion) are 
placed in the most useful possible form by Challoner 
in the present arrangement. His adaptations for the 
harp are well known, as being more particularly under 
the finger for that instrument than those of any other 
writer ; and in the work now noticed, be has been 
particularly successful in rendering the parts for all 
the performers clear, perspicuous, and interesting, and 
much less difficult than in the original edition. 








NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery, from Drawings, by 
Captain Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, F. R. S., 
Member of the Imperial Russian Order of St. Anne. 
Part X., 12s.6¢d. Jennings. London. 

A PENCIL which already has made prize from the 
Continent of so many vivid lineaments of picturesque 
beauty, which, like 

*O*Rourke’s noble feast, 
Will ne’er be forgot 
By those who were there, 
And by those who were not ;’ 
and which must afford equal pleasure in the recalling 
or supplying the impressions of scenery,—needs but 
little introduction, at our hands, to the renewed occu- 
pation of all drawing-room and sofa-tables. The views, 
of which the gallant artist’s present number consists, 
are each characterised by some peculiar charm of its 
own, as well in the happy selection of subjects as in the 
admirable truth to the most delicate and evanescent 
aspects of nature. ‘he little town of Trendelburg 
with its towers, its wooded slopes, and the cool and 
clouded ripple of its waters,—the more imposing natu- 
ral fortresses of Saxon Switzerland, broken apart by 
deep chasis, and climbed by forests of pine,—the 
sunny bosom of the Weser, decked with the masts and 
spires of Bremen,—the massive piles of Copenhagen, 
and the fanciful old English gables and cupolas of 

Fredericksborg, form the carte of this most exquisite 

entertainment. We must not forget the pretty wood- 

cuts which accompany the letter-press department of 
the work, which, however, do not offer any features 
so remarkable as to call for individual notice. 


Draught Horses; engraved by W. Giller from a painting 

by A. Cooper, Esq., R.A. 

A MOST appropriate employment of Mezzotinto! for 
surely this style of the art can never be more suitably or 
more effectively employed than in the representation of 
grey horses, This plate is a very spirited one, and in 
the form of the animals, which are tine, characteristic, 
and animated, Mr. Giller has done ample justice to 
Mr. Cooper : more for him we could not say. 


Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire: engraved by C. F. 
Lewis, from a drawing by Sir Thos, Lawrence. 
WE do not remember to have sevn an engraved por- 
trait of this estimable patroness of the arts. The 
present is but a sketch : but it is a sketch by SirThomas. 





Scaramouch’sLast Pinch : engraved by Daniel Allen from 
a Painting by Thomas Stothard, R. A. ; the expla- 
natory motto from the Spectator. ‘ He one day took 
such an unreasonable pinch out of the box of a Swiss 
officer as engaged him in a quarrel and obliged him 
to quit this ingenious way of life. 

Tuis is all over a work of the good oldschool. The 
humour is pleasant, the expression forcible, the com- 





position simple, and some of the figures call Bunbury to 
mind, while the two females are Stothard’s own, pure, 
naive, true, and elegant: the plate is clear and spirited. 





LODGE’S CANZONETS. 


WE regret that the space which we allot to our mu- 
sical criticism has been so far occupied as necessarily 
to exclude a long notice of some Canzonets, by John 
Lodge, Esq., which reached us late in the week. 
Were we willing to abbreviate our correspondent’s 
remarks, they might be admitted in our present num- 
ber; but, as we are always anxious to pay particular 
attention to those compositions which stand out from 
the common herd so conspicuously as these do, we 
shall reserve his observations upon them until our 
next publication. 





VARIETIES. 


Poet-Haters.—Truly, I note, not only in these 
Micouovco, poct-haters, but in all that kind of people, 
who seek a praise by dispraising others, that they do 
prodigally spend a great many wandering words in 
quips and scoffs, carping and taunting at each thing, 
which, by stirring the spleen, may stay the brain from 
a thorough beholding the worthiness of the subject. 
Those kind of objections, as they are full of a very 
idle easiness, (since there is nothing of so sacred a 
majesty but that an itching tongue may risk itself 
upon it,) so deserve they no other answer, but instead 
of laughing at the jest to laugh at the jester. We 
know a playing wit can praise the destractive discre- 
tion of an ass, the comfortableness of being in debt, 
and the jolly commodities of being sick of the plague : 
so, of the contrary side, if we will turn Ovid’s verse : 

* Ut lateat virtus proximitate mali :’ 

‘That good lies hid in nearness of evil,’ 
Agrippa will be as merry in the showing the vanity 
of science, as Erasmus was in the commending of 
folly ; neither shall any man or matter escape some 
touch of these smiling railers. But, for Erasmus and 
Agrippa, they had another foundation than the super- 
ficial part would promise. Marry, these other pleasant 
fault-finders, who will correct the verb before they 
understand the noun, and confute others’ knowledge 
before they confirm their own: I would have them 
only remember, that scoffing cometh not of wisdom ; 
so as the best title, in true English, they get with their 
merriments, is to be called good fools ; for so have 
our grave forefathers ever termed that humorous kind 
of jesters.— Sir Philip Sidney. 

French Critique on Milton.—Milton is a tedious bar- 
barian, who writes a commentary in ten books of 
rumbling verse on the first chapter of Genesis. He is 
a slovenly imitator of the Greeks : he disfigures crea- 
tion, and instead of producing the world by the fiat of 
God like Moses, sets the Messias to bungle at tracing 
out with a pair of compasses of celestial manufacture. 
He spoils Tasso’s hell and devils ; and makes Satan a 
casuist in divinity. Upon the whole, the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ is obscure, whimsical, and disagreeable. 

Pastoral Life —The shepherd’s life had some good- 
ness in it, because it borrowed of the country quietness 
something like ours ; but that is not all; for ours, besides 
that quiet part, doth both strengthen the bodies, and raise 
up the mind with this gallant sort of activity. O sweet 
contentation! to see the long life of the hurtless trees ! 
to see how in straight growing up, though never so 
high, they hinder not their fellows! they only en- 
viously trouble which are crookedly bent. What life is 
to be compared to ours, where the very growing things 
are ensamples of goodness ; we have no hopes, but we 
may quickly go about them, and going about them, we 
soon obtain them; not like those that have long 
followed one, in troth, most excellent chase, do now 
at length perceive she could never be taken, but that, 
if she staid at any time near the pursuers, it was never 
meant to tarry with them, but only to take breath to 
fly farther from them. He, therefore, that doubts that 
our life doth not so far excel all others, let him also 
doubt that the well-deserving and painful Therion is 
not to be preferred before the idle Espilus ; which is 
even as much as to say, as that the roes are not swifter 
than sheep, nor the stags more goodly than goats.— 
The Lady of May, a Masque, p. 228. 

We are requested to point attention to the Concert 
of Mr. and Madame Schiiltz, which is advertised in 
another page. In addition to the first rate foreign 
and native talent already known to the English public, 
they have engaged several foreign vocalists of great 
eminence, who have never yet appeared in this country. 
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Es! Therm. | Barom Prevaili 

2 . . ° evaiiing. 
= a May. au. P.m.at Noon. Winds. | Weather Clouda.” 
2 | } 

¢z|Mon. 18/64 (52 | 29. 89 |N.E.toE| Serene. | Cloudless, 
@ @|Tues. 19/62 (57 | 29.77 | N.E. | Clear, | Cumulus. 
‘| 5 |Wed. 20/63 (58 | 29. 77 | Ditto. | Serene. |Cirrostratus 
@ ~ (Thur. 21/64 52 | 29. 85 | Ditto, | Ditto. | Cumulus. 
Py Be \Frid. 22/54 (55 | 29. 90 | Ditto. | Ditto. Ditto. 
gw |Sat. 23/674 64 | 29. 96 NE-SW.| Ditto, Ditto, 

& © Sun. 24/70 52 | 30. 02 |SW.toN./Rainrm.|Ditto Nimb 





Nights and mornings fair. 
Highest temperature at noon, 704°. 

: Astronomical Observations. 
The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction, at 93h. on Tuesday. 
Sun entered Gemini on Thursday, at Qh. 31m. p.m. 
Jupiter's geocentric longitude on Sunday, 11° 21’ in Sagitt. 
Saturn’s ditto ditto 0° 4’ in Leo. 


Sun’s ditto ditto 2° 25’ inGemini, 
Length of day on Sunday, 15h. 58min. Increased 8 h. 14m. 
No night. 


Sun.’s hor. motion .on Sunday, 2/ 24” plus. 


Logarithmic 
num. of distance, .005812. = 





TO NOBLEMEN AND FAMILIES.—DRAWING ROOM 
CAR . 
HITE and METCALF have the honour to 


announce that their new, and truly splendid patterns 
in Brussels Carpets, designed and manufactured exclusively 
by this Establishment, are now ready for inspection, in Quali- 
ties infinitely superior to any before offered, and suitable for 
either the Mansion or Cottage. Highest Price 4s. 3d. per yard. 

Navarino House, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 

> Ad , > 7 7 al . . 

NA ENTAL ALIENATLON.—The Medical 
4 Profession, as also the Parents and Guardians of Pa- 
tients labouring under Imbecility of Mind, are respectfully 
informed there are now vacancies in an establishment re- 
cently founded, and of a very superior and peculiar descrip- 
tion. Only six cases are admitted, each patient may (if re- 
quired) have a separate apartment and attendant, and the 
modern continental plans of moral management are carefully 
pursued, under the personal superintendence of the proprietor, 
who resides in the house with his wife and family. 

Cards of address, and full particulars, to be obtained from 
Mr. Balieu, Foreign Medical Bookseller, Bedford-street, 
Bedford-square, Terms moderate, considering the superior 
accommodation and advantages. 

OTTEEN WHISKEY.—C. DONOVAN, 

Wine and Spirit Merchant, 6, Howard-strect, Norfolk. 

strect, Strand, whose house was the first established in Lone 
don for the sale of Whiskey, at full strength, has for sale re- 
markably fine 

Potteen . . 18s, 

Parliament . 14s, to 188. Scotch and Irish. 

Currant and Raspberry 18s. Ditto Ditto, 

C. Donovan has a few dozens of rich Red Mountain in 
pints, and Burgundy in quarts, which he will sell at a moderate 
price. These Wines were part of the stock imported by the 
late Spanish Ambassador, and having been seized by the Ex- 
cise were sold to the Advertiser. 

R. KITCHINER’S ZEST.—This incompa- 

rable Flavour for Soups, Gravies, Made Dishes, Game, 
Poultry, Fish, &c., the sole invention of the late Dr. Kitchiner, 
and repeatedly mentioned by him in ‘ The Cook’s Oracle,’ is 
now prepared from the Doctor's original recipe, and likewise 
sold by JAMES BUTLER, Herbalist and Seedsman, Covent- 
Garden Market, whose name is written on the direction for its 
use, without which none are Genuine. The Zest is particu. 
larly adapted for families travelling, imparting its delicious 
taste on i jiate applicati It will keep for any time, in 
any climate.—Sold also by Messrs. Knight and Sons, Italian 
Warehouse, 83, Gracechurch-street; and by Mr. Hickson 
Italian Warehouse, 72, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square ; 
= Lazenby, 40, Lamb’s Conduit-street; in bottles, 
as. 6d. each, 
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LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. : ! 

HE Publication of the Third Part of this 
Work, being the Second of the MENAGERIES, is un- 
avoidably POSTPONED to the ist July, to provide for the ad- 


some Original Communications, which will add to 
the interest of the work. 


May 2sd. CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall-Mall East. 





NEW wae. ry Rasy A na tg OF THE ‘ = BOOK.’ 
in 2 vols. 8vo., 2 
A CHRONICLE. of ‘the CONQUEST. ‘of GRA- 
NADA, from the MSS. of Fray Antonio Agapida. By 
WASHINGTON IrviING. 
John sansa Albemarle-street. 


RSDORFF’S DIGEST. 
HE ih celia to Mr. PETERSDORFF’S 
PRACTICAL and ELEMENTARY ABRIDGMENT of the 
LAW REPORTS, are respectfully informed, that the Tenth 
Volume will be published on the 30th instant. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 


MR. MILL’S ee a 
In 2 vols. 8vo., 
N ANALYSIS of the. ‘PHENOMENA of 
the HUMAN MIND. By James Mit, E 
London : Baldwin and Cradock. By whom ahee are published, 
of the same Author 
1, The HISTORY of oe INDIA. 
—— in six vols. 8vo., price 3 
ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
m4. 8s. 








Third edition, cor- 


Third edition, 





This day, price 2s. 6d. boards, or bound in roan, 3s. 6d., 


ICTURESQUE GUIDE to the REGENT’S 

PARK ; with accurate descriptions of the Colosseum, 
the Diorama, and the Zoological Gardens. Illustrated with 
upwards of Thirty Engravings; comprising a Plan of the 
Park ; Views of the Terraces, Villas, &c.; Exterior and Inte- 
rior of the Colosseum ; View of the Zoological Gardens, and 
Sketches of several Animals. 

London: printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand. 
The MIRROR, Vol. I. to XII., price 3/. 5s. boards. 





Just published, 
HE UNION, representing the Ross, Suam- 
RocK, and TureT.8, in a group of three interesting 
Female Figures, in character. Engraved in mezzotinto by 
Davin Lucas, after a Picture by W. C. Ress. 
Size, 10 inches by 14 high. Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 18s. 
London : Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 
6, Pall-Mall. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—VIDOCQ. 
This day is published, neatly done up in cloth boards, and 
lettered, demy 18mo., 3s. 6d. ; royal 18mo., 6s. 


EMOIRS OF VIDOCQ, Principal Agent 
of the French Police until 1827.—Written by Himself. 
Vol. III. forming the 27th Volume of AvTronrocRaPHy, a 
Collection of the most instructive and amusing Lives ever 
published, any volume of which may now be had, bound in a 
neat and uniform manner. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave-Maria-lane. 





ENCYCLOPDIA METROPOLITANA. 


ee Subscribers are respectfully informed, 
that the TWENTY-SIXTH PART will be published on 
the 30th instant. 

London: printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster- 
row; C. J. G. and F. Rivington; J. Duncan; B. Fellowes ; 
Suttaby, Fox, and Suttaby ; E. Hodgson ; J. Dowding; H. T. 
Hodgson ; G. Lawford ; Laycock and Son; and for J. Parker, 
Oxford ; and J. and J. Deighton, Cambridge. 

#,* A republication of this Work has been commenced in 
perfect Volumes, and in four grand divisions, viz., Pure Sci- 
ences ; Mixed and Applied Sciences ; History with Biography, 
and Miscellaneous with Lexicographical. 

The first of Pure Sciences, and the first of History have 
already appeared, and the volumes will be continued in this 
manner every three months. 





On the 2ist instant was published, embellished with eighteen 
superior Engravings, in quarto, with Proof Impressions of 
the Plates en India paper, price 24s.; in royal octavo, with 
the plates accurately coloured, price’ 24s.; in royal octavo, 
with the plates plain, price 18s. ; and in demy octavo, price 
12s., Part XIX., the Sixth of the Class Avgs, of 


HE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and 
arranged in conformity with its Organisation, by the 
Baron Cuvier, Member of the Institute of France, &c., &c., 
&c. With additional descriptions of all the Species hitherto 
named, and of many not before noticed ; with other Original 
Matter. By Enpwarp Grirritn, F.L.S., A.S., and Others. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria-lanc ; 
of whom may be had, 
The CLASS MAMMALIA, complete in Twelve Parts, with 
upwards of Two Hundred Engravings, forming = ive Volumes, 


price in extra cloth boards : s. d. 
Demy Octavo ° e . . . 40 
Royal Octavo e ° ° . 1016 0 
Ditto coloured ° ° . - 480 


Demy Quarto, India Paper . ‘ 8 0 

The Thirteenth Part contains an account of the Fossil Mam- 
malia, which, with a subsequent Part to be devoted to other 
Organic Remains, is intended to form a distinct Volume on 
the Fossil Genera and Species. 

The Class of Birds will occupy about Nine Parts ; the Fishes 
and Insects will form about Eight Parts each; and the whole, 
it is computed, will comprise about Forty Parts. It will be so 

. for the convenience of those who may confine their 
Zoological studies to either of the Classes, that each Class will 
make a distinct work, as well as one of the Series of ‘ The 
Animal Kingdom.’ The Conclusion will contain a Tabular 
‘View of the System, a copious Index, and a general Termino- 
logy of the Science. The Mlustrations will be from Original 
Drawings, and will be confined to new or very rare Species. 





g’s Great Concert Rooms, Italian Opera. 
R. BUCKINGHAM has the honour to an- 
nounce that, in compliance with the wish of several 
distinguished Families, he will, previous to resuming his Tour 
through the Provinces, REPEAT once more in Town, his 
COURSE of LECTURES, or Extempore Descriptions of the 
following Countries of the Eastern World, in the order named : 
1. Ecyer 3. PALESTINE 5. PERSIA 
2. ARABIA 4. MESOPOTAMIA 6. INDIA 
7. SUPPLEMENTARY ADDRESS ON THE COMMERCE OF THE 


East. 

These Lectures will be delivered at the Kine’s Concert 
Rooms, in the Italian Opera House, Haymarket, on the Morn- 
ings of Turspay, Tuurspay, and Saturpay, the 2d, 4th, 
6th, 16th, 18th, and 20th of June. They will commence pre- 
cisely at Three o’Clock ; and the description of each Country 
will be rendered so complete in itself as to be perfectly inde- 
pendent of all the others. The Supplementary Address will 
be delivered on the 23d. June. 

Admission to any Single Lecture, 5s. ; Tickets for the Course 
of Six Lectures, One Guinea; to be had at the Box Office of 
- Opera House, where Private Boxes for Parties may also be 
taken. 


City Concert Rooms, Bloomfield-street, 
Finbsury Circus. 

For the convenience of a large class of Residents in the 
Eastern Division of the Metropolis, the same Course will be 
delivered at the Crry Concert Rooms, near the London In- 
stitution, on Monpay, WrepNEspAy, and Fripay EVENINGS, 
the Ist, 3d, 5th, 8th, 10th, 12th, and 15th of June, precisely at 
Eight o’Clock. 

Single Admissious and Tickets, on the same Terms, to be 
had at the Rooms named above, and at each place a descrip- 
tive Pamphlet, which is recommended for previous perusal. 





Dedicated, by special permission, to the KING. 

This day is published, in imperiai folio, containing four Plates, 
with Letter-press Descriptions in English, French, Italian, 
and German, Part the First, of 

}NGRAVINGS of the most superb SPECI- 
4 MENS of the CATHEDRALS, HOT DE VILLE, 

TOWN HALLS, and other Public Buildings of celebrity in 

France, Holland, Germany, and Italy. The Drawings and 

Engravings executed by Mr. Joun Coney, witk accompanying 

descriptive and illustrative Letter-press, by C. H. TATHAM, Esq. 
The present Part contains :—1. Antwerp Cathedral.—2. Hotel 

de Ville, Ghent.—3. Beauvais Cathedral.—4. Brussels Cathedral. 
Size of each Plate, 16 inches by 20 high. The work will be 
completed in 12 Parts, to be published every alternate month. 

Price of Prints, 1/. 5s.; and Proofs, on India paper, 1/. 15s. 

each Part. 

London : Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, 

6, Pall-Mall. 

*%* Specimens of the above Work may be seen on appli- 
cation to any Book or Printseller in the Kingdom. 





INDIA AND CHINA. 
Now Publishing, by Rrneway, 169, Piccadilly, 
VIEW of the PRESENT STATE and 
FUTURE PROSPECTS of the FREE TRADE and 
COLONIZATION of INDIA. Second Edition, greatly en- 
larged. 

‘ It is evidently from the hand of one who is extensively, as 
well as minutely, informed on the subject of which he treats ; 
and be it from whose hands it may, we cannot but think, that 
no man, who has ever turned his thoughts to that subject, 
should grudge the small labour of reading this clear and com- 
pendious statement, and no man presume to speak or to vole 
in regard to it, till he has thoroughly meditated its contents, 
and inquired diligently into the accuracy of its premises and 
conclusions.’— Edinburgh Reriew, No. 96. 

SUBSTANCE of the SPEECH of W. W. WHITMORE, Esgq., 
in the House of Commons, May 14, 1829, on the subject of the 
Trade with the East Indies and China. 1s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of Admiral LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. Fourth Edition, in 8vo., Portraits, Plans, 
&c. 16s. boards. 

Also preparing for the Press : 

AN EXAMINATION of the MONOPOLIES of the EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. By the Author of ‘ Free Trade and Colo- 
nisation of India.’ 

To be had, by order, of the Booksellers of Liverpool, Bristol, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin; as well as every other in the United 


Kingdom. 

N R. and Madame SCHUTZ have the honour 
to acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and their Friends, 

that their CONCERT will take place at the above Rooms on 

MonDAY EvENING, JuNE }, 1829. 

Mr. Scuutz most respectfully announces, that he has lately 
returned from Germany with the following distinguished 
Artists, who will perform for the first time in this Country :— 
Mademoiselle Schweitzer, (First Soprano at the Theatre of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse-Cassel) ; Madame Rosner, (First So- 
prano at the Theatre of the Duke of Brunswick) ; and Mr. 
Vellaner, also Mr. Rosner, (First Tenor at the Theatre of the 
Duke of Brunswick,) whose performance at the Concert in the 
Argyll Rooms, on Friday last, was received with great ap- 
plause. 

In addition, the following eminent performers have kindly 
promised their assistance :—Mademoiselle Sontag, Signor 
Vellati, Signor Carioni, Signor Pellegrini, and Signor De Begnis. 

Principat INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS :—Mr. Moschelles, 
Piano-forte ; Mr. Nicholeon, Flute, Mr. Willman, Clarinet ; 
and Signori Gambatti, Trumpets. 

LEADERS OF Tux BANv :—Messrs. Spagnoletti and Mori. 

Conpucrtor :—Sir George Smart. 

Full particulars will be duly announced.—The Concert will 
commence at eight o’clock. 

Tickets, Half.a-Guinea cach, can be had of Mr. and Madame 
Schutz, No. 108, Regent-street ; also at the following Music 
Shops ; the Royal Harmonic Institution ; Cramer and Co.’s, 
Regent-street; Birchall’s, Chappell’s, Latour’s, New Bond- 
street ; Willis’s, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly; and Clementi’s, 
Cheapside.—Boxes can be secured by an early application to 
Mr. and Madame Schitz ; or at the Argyll Rooms, 





GYLL ROOMS. 





Me. TORRI has the honour respectfull 
inform the Nobility and Gentry, that his UAL 
CONCERT will take place on Fripay Evenina, the 29th inst., 
at the residence of Mrs. F. Perxins, No. 38, Bryanstone- 
square, who has kindly granted the use of her mansion on 
this occasion. All the eo Artists have obligingly pro- 
mised him their assistan: 

Subscription Tickets, ES at Mr. Torri’s, No. 38, Golden- 
square, One Guinea each. 





COLOSSEUM. 

Tv E Public are respectfully invited to an in- 

spection of this magnificent Exhibition, in its progress 
towards completion. It consists of the stupendous Panorama 
of London, taken from the summit of St. Paul’s ; a Saloon for 
the reception of Works of Art ; a long range of Conservatories, 
stocked with the choicest Plants; and the Swiss Cottage.— 
Admission, 5s. each person; from ten till five o’clock. 





SCULPTURE. 
AM O’SHANTER and SOUTER* JOHNNY, 
—These Statues, illustrative of Scottish Character, Cos- 
tume, and the Poetry of Burns—Scotland’s immortal Bard— 
executed by the self-taught Artist, Mr. THOM, are now exhi- 
biting at 28, Old Bond-street. Since their arrival in Town, 
(23d April,) "they have been visited by upwards of 10,000 per- 
sons, all of whom have expressed their admiration of them as 
works of art.—Admission, .- a with Observations, 6d. 
* Cobler. 





POLLONICON, a Grand Musical Instru- 

ment, under the immediate patronage of his Majesty, 
invented and constructed by FLIGHT and ROBSON, Organ 
Builders, is now OPEN to EXHIBITION daily, from One to 
Four, performing, by its self acting powers, Mozart’s Overture 
to ‘ Idomene,’ and Weber’s celebrated Overture to ‘ Oberon,’ 
which it tes with a grand and brilliancy of effect 
superior to any instrument in Europe, at the Rooms, 101, St. 
Martin’s-lane.—Admittance, 1s. 


HE EXHIBITION OF LODGE’S POR- 
TRAITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES 
of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Galleries of his Majesty, the 
Nobility, and from Public Collections, is OPEN DAILY, from 
nine till six, at Messrs. Harding and Lepard’s, No. 4, Pall 
Mall East, corner of Suffolk-street. : 
Admittance, by Tickets only, which may be had free of ex- 
pense, on application to Messrs. Harding and Lepard. 











PANORAMAS.—PANDEMONIUM, i 
OW OPEN, at the Panorama, Leicester- 
Square, a VIEW of PANDEMONIUM, as » Gepeaibed by 
Milton, in the First Book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ including the 
Legions of Fallen Angels, Burning Lake, its Tributary Streams, 
&c., &c.; the whole forming a most sublime and terrific Pa- 
norama. 

The VIEW of SYDNEY is now exhibiting. 

VIEWS of PARIS and the BATTLE of NAVARINO are open 
at the Panorama, Strand.—The latter View is about to close. 
N R. A. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 43, New 

Bond-street, begs to acquaint the Nobility and Gentry, 
that, from many years’ intense application, he has invented 
and brought to perfection, a New System of Fixing TERRO- 
METALLIC, NATURAL, and ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from one 
to a complete set, which are so accurately fitted as not to be 
distinguished from the original, an’ answer all the purposes 
of mastication, articulation, &c.—Mr. A. J. continues stopping 
decayed teeth with his unrivalled Anodyne Cement, which in 
one minute allays the most excruciating pain; and by this 
means carious teeth are wholly preserved and rendered use- 
ful, even if broken close to the gums. This being a metallic 

ition, it b hard as enamel in a few minutes, will 
not decompose with the heat of the stomach, and resists the 
effects of acids, atmospheric air, &c. —Cleaning, and every 
operation incidental to Dental Surgery.—At home from ten 


till five. 
ne ETT’S SONGS of the MINSTRELS, 
Vol. Il. ce 15s. 

‘ These compositions are entitled “‘ Songs of the Minstrels,” 
and do equal honour to the Poet and Musician. The Portu- 
guese Minstrel, ‘‘ The Spot where I was Born,” is particularly 
beautiful; and the Russian “‘ Maid of Tartary,” highly strik- 
ing and original. These two, with the Neapolitan and Turkish, 
four of the twelve, are fully equal to the best of the first 
volume ; indeed, there is not one which does not boast of some 
of the merits peculiar to this extremely pleasing and delightful 
publication. Mr. Barnett is the cleverest and most tasteful of 
English composers. The Poetry is by the late Harry Stoe Van 
Dyk.’—Vide Literary Gazette. 

Published by Mayhew and Co., 17, Old Bond-stree¢t, 
Where may be had the following New Songs :— 

* Rise, gentle Moon,’ sung by Miss Love, with the most 
enthusiastic applause, and nightly encored, in the 
historical drama of ‘Charles XII.,’ composed by 
John Barnett, with a beautiful Lithographic Portrait 
of Miss Love, 2 

* My sweet Guitar,’ sung by “Miss Love with distinguish. | 
ed applause ; composed by John Barnett, . 

‘ Here’s a Health to Merry England,’ National Song ; ; 
sung by Mr. Braham, composed by John Barnett, 2 

* Listen to my Wild Guitar ;’ written as a companion to 
the celebrated ae * The Light Guitar ;’ com- 
posed by John Barnett, 20 

‘ The Chimes of Zurich ;’ sung by Miss Love, written by 
Harry Stoe Van Dyk, composed by C. E. Horn, 20 

* Sweet Evening Star,’ answer to Barnett’s celebrated 
song, ‘ Rise, gentle Moon ;’ composed by Joseph 
Hart, ° ° ° . . . ° é . 2 


London : Printed and Published every Wednesday Morning, 
by hn pens Lewer, at the Office, No. 4, W -street, 
trand. 
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